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FEW WRITERS OF our time have lived lives so devoted 
to principle as the late H. W. Nevinson, whose death 
occurred after our last number had gone to press. To 
comparatively few men is so generous a span allotted, 
and few have been able to use theirs so unwaveringly 
and so boldly, with so little diminution of energy. 
As late as last year, at the age of eighty-four, the plight 
of the internees in this country stirred him to take up 
his pen to write, in our number for October, 1940, 
a rousing challenge, Zo England for Refuge / and he 
was about to write for us an article on war-books, such 
as only he could, when his last illness overtook him. 

I had had a message from him at the end of October, 
and then there seemed some hope, though not very 
much. Now the pen is laid down which he so truly 
used as a sword. Many who had the privilege of knowing 
him have done honour to him in the pages of the Press, 
which he served so well and so strictly. Many more 
pay unceasing respect to him in their hearts. I never 
met him, who for long had been legendary to me, but 
for some years I enjoyed correspondence and now, to 
all the gratitude one has for the fact of his character 
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and for a career so nobly moulded, I would add— 
unworthily, and late, but earnestly—a deep apprecia- 
tion of that willing kindness and generosity of spirit 
which helped so many and which I count myself fortunate 
to have experienced. 

His life has ended, but his fight goes on—the fight 
for freedom in its broadest sense. As I write, at the 
end of November, that fight, in military terms, seems 
to have taken a turn for the better. I would beware of 
our besetting sin of boastfulness, and would leave it to 
the astrologers to predict peace. Till then, whenever it 
comes, ourselves continue, too, the fight for that free- 
dom which demands for its development the dissimina- 
tion of ideas. 

Of such dissemination, books are the mainspring. 
Of the making of books, there is no end, but of the 
supply there has been lately seen to be a limit. The 
City Fires last December were disastrous to many 
publishers, already severely rationed, and to whole- 
salers. But for the shortage of books there are more 
causes than the shortage of paper and strawboards. 
There is the shortage of labour and there is the de-reserva- 
tion of skilled workers essential to the binding of books. 
There is the official attitude towards books and there is 
also the attitude which it is almost the tradition of the 
British public in general to hold as regards books. 

This last may be undergoing some modification, 
for both the type of man in the Services and, whilst 
he is in this country at least, the conditions of his service, 
have produced a cry for more, and not less, reading 
matter. There cannot be more reading matter. There 
will soon not be even as much as there is, when stocks 
_ which cannot be replaced have sold out, and soon there 
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will be less, far less—unless attention is paid to the 
words of those who know. 

Foremost among these is Mr. Stanley Unwin, who 
first took up the cudgels in The Times. Mr. Unwin’s 
knowledge and acumen enable him to speak with 
authority on every aspect of publishing and I count 
ourselves fortunate that he has been persuaded to 
abandon for once his usual practice of refusing invita- 
tions to contribute to periodicals. 

Mine was, I confess, not so much an invitation as 
a combination of plea and demand, made in a manner 
which reflects no credit on me. At first it failed. Later 
Mr. Unwin relented and wrote that some notes had been 
prepared. Not very much later the article itself arrived. 
Readers of this number may, therefore, benefit from 
the words of one who has deep and inside information 
on the status, as well as on the supplying and sale, of 
books. 

He has asked me to state that this article has been 
written at my special instigation and this I herewith do, 
thanking him at the same time for having permitted 
himself to be persuaded. 

* * * 

The need to save paper prevents us from making this 
our usual enlarged Christmas number, but much that 
would ordinarily have been printed in this will appear 
in later numbers. Particulars will be found on the inside 
front cover and also on page ii, and the authors are 
thanked for their collaboration and readers for their 
encouragement. 


THE STATUS OF BOOKS 
By STANLEY UNWIN 
“In the highest civilization, the book is still the Highest 
delight.” —EMERSON. 

The war has confronted us once again and in an 
acute form with the vital problem of the status of books 
in Great Britain. Are they, as some of us are never 
tired of asking, an absolute necessity, or merely, as 
thoughtless people would have us believe, a luxury for 
those who have nothing better to occupy their minds ? 
In brief, do books occupy a unique place in life or do 
they not? Upon the answer to these questions much 
more depends than most people realize. 

But first there is a difficulty to be faced. When one 
says “books” most people immediately think of novels 
and other ephemeral writings. So prevalent is this habit 
that even educated people are prone to it, and Govern- 
ment officials are unconsciously influenced by it. Its 
effects can be seen in correspondence in the press and 
in parliamentary debates in both Houses. 

Far be it from me to underrate the importance of 
the best fiction or the value of the better sort of “‘ escapist” 
book, but what is consistently overlooked is that the vast 
bulk of books manufactured consists of reprints of educa- 
tional books, technical books (using the word technical in 
its broadest sense), and the classic writings of allages. In 
this connection it is interesting to observe that one of 
the ablest advisory committees ever set up by the 
Publishers’ Association recently accepted the view that 
something like two-thirds of the total tonnage of paper 
used for books goes in reprints. In the opinion of the 
Chairman, Mr. W. G. Taylor, with which I concur, 
two-thirds is an underestimate. In any case, as he 
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picturesquely states, “ a broad view of book production 
as seen from inside the trade, gives the impression that 
what we generally call fiction is merely the froth on 
the surface of the stream. It is for that reason, of course, 
the more apparent ; but if we are ever to get the subject 
of books into its right perspective, this point must be 
emphasized over and over again.” 

“ Why is it,” he says, ‘‘ that although many hundreds 
of thousands of people receive their technical and 
vocational training largely through books, and all of us 
receive our elementary education in that way, the 
majority of us still think of books in terms of recreation 
and escape, and hardly ever as a means of development, 
a means of expanding experience, and as a source of 
spiritual strength ?”’ 

No one who has read Professor Richard A. Wilson’s 
revealing book, Zhe Miraculous Birth of Language,} 
can fail, I think, to be convinced that the unique and 
deciding factor in the progress of man’s mental and 
spiritual development was the emergence of language, 
and particularly written language. Previously the world 
was a vanishing, unrecorded world, and it was language 
which introduced the element of permanence, giving 
to us in Professor Wilson’s words: ‘“‘ The completely 
adequate instrument of the free and conscious mind.” 
Books are by far the most important form in which 
this instrument is given continuity. 

To those who might be inclined to assert that such 
considerations are all very well in peace but out of place 
in war-time, I would commend Lord Elton’s recent 
statement :— 

“Tn this grim struggle we are not going to come through in 

1 Guild Books. 1s. net. 
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the last resort merely because we have tanks and aeroplanes; we 
are going to come through because we have courage and ideas 
and faith and intelligence; and for all those we need books. 
Books are, in fact, weapons of war. Books project Britain abroad. 
How many citizens of the United States are now with us because 
they have read Shakespeare or Dickens or Winston Churchill ? 
Books sustain our spirit. How well I remember as an infantry 
subaltern in the last war, being somewhat more ready to face what 
might come because I had Homer and Kipling in my haversack.” 
At the close of the interesting debate in the House of 
Lords? initiated by Lord Samuel, from which the fore- 
going is quoted, Lord Snell told his hearers :— 

“* Books are a source of comfort and strength in hours of gloom 
and frustration, and in health and sickness, in loneliness. and 
sorrow, they are an ever-present help to us all. Books are the 
daily bread of the spirit,” 
and reminded them of Milton’s statement in the 
Areopagitica : 

“Books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a 
potency of life in them to be as active as that soul whose progeny 
they are.” 

In fact, throughout the recent campaign in the press, 
as The Times Literary Supplement has pointed out, 
“No one has yet had the originality to declare that 
books are an unnecessary luxury in peace and an 
encumbrance on a war for freedom.” Nevertheless, 
and this I believe to be an English peculiarity, a large 
proportion of our population behave as if they were. 

Whether it is part of the average Englishman’s 
distrust of the intellect, and dislike of being made to 
think, or merely an unconscious remembrance of 
unhappy times with old-fashioned and dull school books, 
or the extraordinary failure to remember what “‘ books” 
are, to which I have alluded, I do not pretend to know. 

* Vol. 120, No. 29, Thursday, 23rd October, 1 1. 
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The fact that “the fountain of wisdom flows through 
books” leaves these people unmoved. They would not 
admit that they despise books, but they do not use them. 

How many English industrialists or business men 
own a single book, let alone a library of books, about 
the industry or business to which they are devoting 
the greater part of their lives? Astonishingly few. In 
any of the Scandinavian countries or Holland it would 
be difficult to find one who did not. And what is true 
of industry is true of most walks of life. The criticism 
even applies to booksellers and publishers themselves. 
On the continent every intelligent member of any 
bookseller’s or publisher’s staff prides himself on 
possessing a library of works on bookselling and publish- 
ing. Will anyone suggest that is the case in Britain? 

Fortunately there are signs of change in this reluctance 
to realize the importance of books as tools. An 
encouraging example has recently been set by the Board 
of Agriculture, who pointed out that “ Books will help 
you Dig for Victory”? in their excellent publicity 
campaign and, furthermore, provided allotment holders 
associations and others with a catalogue of the appropriate 
literature which, if studied, would ensure that the 
digging was done intelligently. 

But there are other government departments that are 
awake to the value and importance of books. I do not 
refer to the Board of Education with its yearly expen- 
diture of a mere 1s. 73d. per head on school textbooks, 
because it has shown the most astonishing reluctance 
to defend books in war-time, but to the War Office, 
Air Ministry, and Admiralty which clamour for them. 
To the Ministry of Information and the British Council 
books are essential for purposes of their work. There 
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was no qualification to Mr. Brenden Bracken’s statement : 
“ Books are our best export,” and Sir Malcolm Robertson 
made it clear that the work of the British Council was 
impossible without books. Yet unless some action is 
taken, and taken soon, to arrest the disintegration of 
the book-producing industry, the government depart- 
ments and the British Council will be unable to obtain 
the books they need. That this is not a rhetorical 
exaggeration can be judged by the fact that already over 
400 out of the 970 volumes in Everyman’s Library 
cannot be supplied by the publishers. 

Over and over again, throughout the purchase tax 
debate, prominent people in all walks of life emphasized 
that the book trade was not “just another industry”, 
but an integral part in the mental and spiritual life of 
the nation. Curiously, however, our universities, unlike 
those abroad, are amongst the most reluctant to give 
this fact recognition. For example, little encouragement 
is given by them to the publishers of scholarly work, 
and however great the educational value of a publisher’s 
activities, no British University gives any indication 
of being aware of it. 

A leading author—J. B. Priestley, I think—remarked 
two or three years ago that Everyman’s Library had 
probably done more for education in Great Britain than 
some of our universities. In view of the national import- 
ance of that great venture, and the sacrifices its launching 
had entailed, its publisher, had he carried such a project 
to fruition in almost any of the continental countries, 
would have unquestionably been given an honorary de- 
gree. But when I moved heaven and earth to persuadea 
British University to honour itself by recognizing in this 
way the invaluable work of the late Hugh Dent, I did 
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so in vain. The idea was apparently not even worth con- 
sideration. Had Mr. Dent been a politician who had 
consistently supported reductions in the Education Office 
vote, I should have encountered no comparable opposition. 

It is said that a people gets the Government it deserves. 
It is probably equally true to suggest that a people will 
get the publishers and booksellers it deserves. In America 
the concentration on best sellers has led to a reluctance 
on the part of general publishers to undertake the issue 
of any work which has not a potential mass appeal, and 
it is to be feared that British publishing is rapidly heading 
in the same direction. ) 

Few people seem to realize how many scholarly 
books are issued in Great Britain solely for the sake of 
prestige and without thought of profit. If the prestige 
is not forthcoming that kind of activity will cease, apart 
from the few endowed presses, and book publishing 
will make a further move towards journalism. Far be it 
from me to suggest that “best sellers” are not most 
helpful, but the day a publisher says in effect: “ Best 
seller, be thou my God”’, his standard of values and 
the quality of his publishing both deteriorate. 

If we turn to bookselling, and ask why in proportion to 
its population there are fewer really good bookshops in 
England than in, let us say, Denmark or Sweden, the 
answer is simple. We are accustomed to beg, borrow, or 
steal books; in fact, until quite recently to adopt any 
means of acquiring them (if they cost more than sixpence) 
except buying them. Consequently our expenditure upon 
books per head of population is nothing like what it is 
in the Scandinavian countries. There is thus no demand in 
England for any great number of what have sometimes 
been described as “ pedigree’? booksellers. 
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Were there a census of English people who entered 
a bookshop in the course of a year, we should be startled 
by the smallness of the number compared with those 
who don’t. An overwhelming majority of our population 
never enters a bookshop and, surprising as it may sound, 
a large section of that majority would be scared to do 
so. This is a sad reflection upon our educational methods 
and a problem of no little importance. That the National 
Book ‘Council is alive to it is shown by their interesting 
experiment at Malden, where, in co-operation with the 
local education authority and an energetic local librarian, 
arrangements. were lately made for the entire elementary 
schools of the neighbourhood to attend a series of 
intimate and informal talks about books at the local 
children’s library, where the actual books discussed 
could be seen and handled by the children themselves 
whilst the talks were in progress. All sorts of subjects 
from aeroplanes and animals to religion were discussed 
by experts at the four sessions held daily, and at the 
end of the week the books were exhibited so that the 
children might invite their parents to come and inspect 
them. The response was remarkable and in fact so 
encouraging that plans have immediately been made 
for the experiment to be repeated elsewhere. 

The reluctance to enter a bookshop does not occur 
to the same extent in Scotland, where the children have 
to go to bookshops for their school books, instead of 
having them brought to them as in England. What 
we do in childhood does not scare us as adults. 

Fortunately a generation is now growing up which 
is less prepared to do without books, and the real leaders 
of thought in the country have never had any doubts 
about their importance whether in peace or war. Conse- 
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quently, within a few weeks of brushing aside the pleas 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury and an_ influential 
deputation that books might be exempted from the 
Purchase Tax, the Chancellor of the Exchequer found 
himself compelled by public opinion and a vigorous 
House of Commons to consent. 

But this recognition of books as a necessity was 
shortlived. At any rate, it did not prevent other depart- 
ments of the Government from imposing such restrictions 
on material and labour as to make it very difficult for 
books to be produced at all. 

In normal times the publisher’s most serious difficulty 
is to sell enough books. In these days that is about 
the only difficulty with which he is not confronted. 
Before the war the possibility of being unable, except 
quite temporarily, to maintain adequate supplies was 
unthinkable. That the paper mill and printing and 
binding machines could not rapidly overtake demand, 
however gigantic, was just inconceivable. 

To-day that is far from being the case. The book 
publisher’s troubles begin with a shortage of paper and 
strawboards, and increase with alarming rapidity at each 
stage till the final product reaches the bookshop. The 
seventy book printers and book-binders who were 
responsible for more than ninety per cent of book 
production in Great Britain have steadily decreased in 
number like the ten little nigger boys. Some were 
requisitioned; many more were blitzed. Those that 
remain, and such strawboard as they hold, whomsoever’s 
property it may be, are at the mercy of His Majesty's 
Stationery Office, who may, and do, use their powers 
to compel firms to stop other work and transfer their 
services to the production of a Stationery Office Best 
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Seller (produced regardless of cost or rationing) or a 
Government publication often uneconomically planned, 
and sometimes of no particular importance or urgency. 
And despite this tangible evidence that H.M. Govern- 
ment itself needs the work of these book printers and 
book-binders, the comparatively few and experienced 
men employed by them are now de-reserved, and the 
women employees are being urged to transfer to 
“essential”? occupations.? Is it any wonder then that 
these firms, with hopelessly depleted staffs, cannot 
begin to cope with the war-time demand for books, 
or that Simpkin Marshall, the leading wholesalers, should 
report that two out of every three books ordered from 
them have now to be answered “ Binding,” “ Reprinting,” 
or “ Out of Print.” 

Were books unnecessary all this would not matter, 
but that the Government itself does not take that view 
is demonstrated by the increased expenditure of public 
funds in promoting their distribution abroad. (“ Books 
are better than good-will missions.’’) 

Granted that books are wanted, the problem of 
securing their supply even in war-time is almost child- 
ishly simple, because so comparatively little is involved 
whether of materials or labour. The present allocation of 
paper for books represents at most 14% of the total con- 
sumption. A further 2,000 tons a quarter which would still 
leave the proportion less than 12% would suffice for war- 
time needs, and enable at least a small start to be made on 
the urgent work of replacing the millions of copies of 
standard works destroyed by enemy action. Even this 
small tonnage would be manufactured from home- 


_ 8 Since this was written steps have been taken to reserve some of the 
‘women engaged in the book-binding industry. ; 
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produced material, so that no question of shipping 
space is involved. 

Turning to labour, we have seen that less than 50 
firms and quite small numbers of specially trained 
personnel are now concerned with book production, 
so that only a few reservations are required and these 
largely of women. It is true that a little petrol is necessary 
for the delivery of the books when produced, but the 
amount used by only a dozen army lorries upon 
unnecessary journeys would provide the forty or fifty 
publishers of any importance with a sufficient supple- 
mentary ration. 

But these details are in a sense beside the point. Were 
they all satisfactorily settled to-morrow, some ingenious 
official would undoubtedly seek and find a further way 
of obstructing books under the illusion that they are 
an unnecessary luxury—and the whole battle would 
have to be fought again. 

The situation is a peculiar one. It might be said to 
be paradoxical because, side by side with the absence 
of status is a recognition on the part of the best elements 
in the community of the paramount importance of books. 

Those who have seen the Ministry of Information 
film, The Battle of the Books, will remember Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s clarion words: ‘‘ Books in all their variety 
offer the means whereby civilization may be carried 
triumphantly forward.” Let us hope that this will be 
followed up by a categorical pronouncement that books 
are a necessity. Until this is forthcoming, they will not 
enjoy the status which all the wiser elements in the 
community would wish them accorded, and to which 
they are unquestionably entitled. 


POEM 


FOR US THERE is no ending... 

they will go 

with the day’s brilliance and mistaken state, 
close and sufficient as the rosettes are 

that trim this hedge into an ancient star, 
perhaps we follow and perhaps we wait. 


Neither believes us, 

the down, suddenly, 

lifts up a lazy wing of scabious 
over its body of the paler thyme, 
nor may we act upon our prescience 
watching the act unroll 

whose end we know, 

with immortality just out of rhyme. 


BRYHER 


IMAGE OF PARIS 


THE GROWTH OF A LEGEND 
By THOMAS WALTON 


2. THE FOREST OF PaRIS 

APACHE. THE WORD sounds French enough. For most 
of usit zs French. It means Paris, dark alleys where police- 
men always walk in pairs, subterranean dens, dangerous. 
criminals, flashing knives, sudden death on the boulevards 
extérieurs. It recalls the jangle of mechanical pianos, the 
strident melodies of accordions, the nonchalant gurgle of 
Parisian slang. It suggests menthe verte in equivocal 
cafés in the rue de Lappe, “‘ Paris By Night’ in a motor 
coach starting from the Opéra. If it turns our thoughts 
to war-whoops, tomahawks or scalps, it is probably 
because we have recently sat through a “‘ Western” at the 
local Odéon or picked up a copy of The Last of the 
Mohicans—auncle’s old school prize left lying about by 
a small nephew. 

And yet there is a direct connection between the Red 
Indians of Cooper’s novels and the pale-faced savages of 
the underworld, or, to use the term dear to the novelists 
who prepared the public mind to accept that connection, 
the “ forest” of Paris. Balzac was probably the first to 
compare Paris with the forests of the New World asa 
setting for adventure, and he was a great admirer of the 
creator of “‘ Leather Stocking’. His novel Les Chouans 
was directly inspired by the first French translation of 
The Last of tho Mohicans which appeared in 1826. 
The Comédie Humaine is often little more than an 
urbanization of life in the backwoods. In Le Peére 
Goriot when Vautrin, alias Trompe-la-Mort, alias 
Jacques Collin, escaped criminal and self-elected guardian 
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angel of the young provincial Eugéne de Rastignac, his 
fellow boarder at Madame Vauquer’s pension, informs his 
protégé of the possibilities Paris can offer to a young man 
with ambitions, he says: “‘ Paris is like a forest of the 
New World where a score of savage tribes like the Illinois 
and the Hurons go about living on whatever is provided 
by the different classes of society. You are a hunter for 
millions. In order to get them you use traps, snares, baits. 
There are several different ways of hunting .. . but the 
man who comes with his bag well filled is saluted, féted, 
received into good society.” 

Fortune-hunting, as expounded by Vautrin, was one 
of the more subtle sports to be practised in the Forest of 
Paris; man-hunting, with policemen for hunters and 
criminals for quarry, provided more immediate excitement 
and involved a closer physical contact with the actual 
materials of the city. Cooper’s Indians tracked their 
enemies through forest and over prairie to their hiding- 
places by following traces of their passage—a trampled 
flower, a broken twig, a shred of clothing caught on a 
thorn. Balzac’s police spies (espions) will track their 
criminals through the Parisian forest in the same way, 
as Paris is as full of possibilities for pathfinding as for 
fortune-hunting. The latter required quick wits, the 
former keen senses. 

The police of Paris, an organized body of ‘ espions’ 
created by Napoleon in 1800, often worked on the prin- 
ciple of “ set a thief to catch a thief” and had no scruples 
about employing ex-convicts as “ pathfinders”’ in its hunt 
for criminals. The famous Vidocq, whose memoirs— 
almost certainly written by someone else—published in 
1828, were devoured by both Victor Hugo and Balzac, was 
only one among many of the reformed criminals in the 
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pay of the Préfecture de Police. The police are always 
purveyors of mystery. Victor Hugo described them as 
“cette Anne Radcliffe mélée au gouvernement”? when he 
wished to indicate their potential influence on the 
imagination of the public, and, describing a particularly 
baffling disappearance, revealed his belief in their occult 
powers by saying “ // y avait la de la feerie, (i.e. trickery, 
magic, of the Maskelyne variety), ou de la police.” What 
Léon Daudet has had to say on the same subject (Paris 
Vécu: Rive Droite) will hardly bear repetition, for they 
whose work it is to reveal the mysteries of the Capital 
are themselves shown to be a greater mystery than the 
rest ! Balzac would have been the last to deny the police 
their powers of mystification, their contribution to the 
occult life of the city, but he has generally limited their 
task to the solution of the simple problem: Find the 
criminal. “It is a very fine job,” he wrote in Ferragus, 
“to be an espion .. . It means hunting, hunting in Paris, 
hunting with all its hazards but without hounds, without 
horn, without guns . . . Besides, it needs a heart brimming 
with passion and vengeance to hide away in Paris and 
wait like a tiger ready to pounce on its prey, and so 
enjoy all the hazards of Paris, or of a particular district . . . 
Does it not mean living a thousand passions, a thousand 
emotions at a time?” 

That close communion between man and the city, so 
essential in these early detective novels, and which carried 
Balzac to such heights of lyricism in Ferragus, is described 
in more concrete terms in A quoi l'amour revient aux 
Vieillards when Cotenson is trying to find Peyradé’s 
daughter Lydie who has been kidnapped. Not a trace 
of the missing girl can be found. “And so the poetry of 
terror which the tactics of warring tribes spread through 
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the heart of the American forests, and of which Cooper 
has made so much, began to be attached to all the tiny 
details of Parisian life. Passers-by, shops, cabs, someone 
standing at window . . . everything became imbued with 
the same enormous interest as tree-trunks, beaver 
colonies, rocks, a bison skin, or a motionless canoe in the 
novels of Cooper.” 

Victor Hugo, too, made his contribution to the 
development of the “ forest of Paris ’? theme, inspired no 
doubt by the Comédie Humaine. In Les Misérables he 
tells us that after Jean Valjean’s escape from the prison 
of Montreuil-sur-mer the police assumed that he had 
made for Paris—‘‘a maelstrom in which everything is 
lost... No forest can hide a man like that mass of 
humanity, and fugitives of all kinds know that... The 
police know it, too, and it is in Paris that they look for 
what they have lost elsewhere.” Thus, years afterwards, 
when the espion Javert finally recognizes Jean Valjean in 
the beneficent old gentleman with a little granddaughter, 
he is thrilled “‘ like a tiger that has re-discovered its prey ” 
and, “like a bloodhound sniffing the earth to find the 
exact trail,” he follows his victim through the moonlit 
streets of the Mouffetard quarter, turning and twisting 
through the rue Censier and the rue Copeau, the rue du 
Battoir St. Victor and the rue du Puits de L’Ermite to the 
rue de Pontoise, then round bythe Passagedes Patriarches, 
down the rue de |’Epée de Bois and the rue de l’Arbaléte 
into the rue des Postes and down the side of the Jardin 
des Plantes to the Seine and over the Pont d’Austerlitz 
into that labyrinth of streets and narrow lanes of Petit 
Picpus “ no trace of which appears on any contemporary 
plan” but which, Hugo affirms, “is quite clearly marked 
on the plan of 1727 published in Paris by Denis Thierry, 
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tue St. Jacques.’’ There in the Y of alleys formed by the 
rue du Chemin-Vert St. Antoine and its branches the rue 
Picpus and the rue Polonceau, the hunt comes to an end. 
The prey escapes. Javert the bloodhound is foiled by 
Jean Valjean the stag, the wild boar, the wolf (Hugo uses 
all these terms)—the convict. 

The whole episode is described more in terms of the 
chase—boar-hunting or deer-stalking—than in the 
“* pathfinders ”? manner of Cooper. In fact Javert shows 
little aptitude for pathfinding and is too easily misled by 
a broken street lamp to be a worthy descendant of the 
Mohicans. He and his men “ explored the gardens and 
waste ground as if looking for a needle ”’ but found none 
of the traces Jean Valjean must surely have left behind. 
Had Javert been the “ pathfinding’”’ policeman, Jean 
Valjean’s adventures would have been too quickly brought 
to anend. The following-up of clues in the manner to 
which we are now accustomed was intentionally neglected 
by Hugo in order to make Javert a more ominous figure, 
guided more by animal instinct than human reason, a dark 
personification of Jean Valjean’s past. The animal 
metaphors employed by Hugo are far more apt, under 
the circumstances, than any comparisons with Red 
Indians would have been. Animals rather than human 
beings are in Hugo’s mind whenever he mentions the 
“ forest’ of Paris; he might equally well have used the 
word “jungle”. Jondrette-Thénardier, a typical Parisian 
savage, he describes as ‘“‘ L’homme fauve’—just as the 
tiger is a “ béte fauve”—and his wretched room in the 
Masure Gorbeau is compared to the lair of a wild beast. 
“ Cities, like forests, have their lairs in which their most 
wicked, their most fearsome things lie hidden. But in 
cities such hidden things are fierce, foul, and petty, that 
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is: ugly, whilst in forests such hidden things are fierce, 
wild, and big, that is : beautiful. As retreats, those of the 
beasts are preferable to those of men. Caves are better 
than hovels . . . Marius was looking into a hovel . . . He 
could distinguish obscene drawings roughly scrawled on 
the walls .. . horrible unfathomable corners in which it 
seemed that there must be lurking spiders as big as one’s 
fist, woodlice as broad as one’s foot and perhaps even 
some unimaginable monstrous human beings.” 

Later, when Hugo has described how the girl Eponine 
prevented Thénardier and his five bandits—Claquesous, 
Gueulemer, Babet, Montparnasse, and Brujon—from 
breaking into a house in the rue Plumet, he compares the 
whole incident to an encounter between wild beasts and 
a creature from the world beyond this life, and says : 
“ What had just happened in that street might not have 
been suprising in a forest,” where, in thickets and clear- 
ings and undergrowth, wild beasts have ‘‘ sudden 
glimpses of the invisible”... where “ things unknown 
to us confront each other in the night... the fierce is 
afraid of the sinister ; wolves withdraw when they come 
across a ghoul.” In that way, characteristic of Hugo, a 
matter-of-fact adventure is raised to a plane of unreality 
and even supernatural horror. 

It was Balzac, however, rather than Victor Hugo, who 
really captured the popular imagination with his stories 
of the “forest”? of Paris. In one of his numerous 
adventure stories, Les Habits Noirs, Paul Féval has 
described a party of honest bourgeois going through the 
Forest of Bondy, a notorious repair of dangerous 
robbers. “‘ What forest can boast a better collection of 
bandits ?”’ cries one of the party. “ Talk about Sénart and 
Villers-Cotterets, they’re nothing !_ The forest of Paris 
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could put them in its pocket... Do you remember the 
Montrose gang, ladies? .. . Butit’s since Louis-Phillippe’s 
time that the forest has got really well populated. Golly! 
In 1833, the Garnier gang, seventy-five at a blow! The 
Chatelain gang with its tomahawks and its rope-soled 
shoes so as to make no noise on the pavements .. . Some 
forest, eh? Seventy-three sentences for the Carpentier 
gang !... Now there’s one writer who does that sort of 
thing really well: M.de Balzac. Read Vautrin! He must 
have a very close friend in the backwoods.”” There could 
be no better advertisement. The novels of Balzac were 
already merged into real life. 

Alexandre Dumas, too, made animportant contribution 
to this Paris-Wild-West legend by the mere title of an 
adventure novel—Les Mohicans de Paris (1854). How- 
ever disappointing the contents may be, the title of the 
book is always visible, it sticks in the mind, it works on 
the imagination till it fills the streets and alleys of the 
Capital with sharp-eyed Indian braves. The Redskin 
legend spread. Alfred Delvau in Les Dessous de Paris 
described a visit to the underworld of the place Maubert 
in a chapter entitled Les Peaux-Rouges de Paris. A 
quarter of a century later the legend was still flourishing. 
In 1880 Constant Guéroult could still compare the 
activities of the Paris police to the patience of the 
Mohicans and the Delawares (in L’ Affaire de la rue du 
Temple) and Arthur Matthey in Le Roi des Mendiants 
(1885) imagine the beggars of the underworld as “ real 
redskins of the virgin forests of America”’. 

In their enthusiasm for the “ forest of Paris”? motif 
some writers introduced Indians into their Parisian 
adventure stories. Paul Féval in Les Couteaux d’Or made 
startling use of one Towah who scalped his victims in a 
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cab without attracting the attention of the driver! Of 
all the tribes of savages with which novelists peopled the 
forest of Paris, one has firmly established itself in Parisian 
mythology—the Apaches. As companions to the 
Parisian criminal in cloth cap and muffler, Gustave 
Aimard introduced them into his Peaux-Rouges de Paris 
(1888) : “‘ probably the most savage, the most barbarous 
tribe of all the Western savannahs, whose cruelty the 
Sioux and the Dakotas cannot equal—the Apaches, the 
tyrants of the prairies, who live only by murder, rape, 
torture, arson”: and showed them tracking their 
enemies through the forest of Paris with true Pathfinder’s 
precision. ‘“‘ The Parisian forest,” they say, “is perhaps 
more dangerous than the American one, but we shall know, 
when the time is ripe, how to discover the tracks of our 
enemies, even there.”’ And indeed they do trace the 
kidnapped heroine, Vanda de Valenfleurs, and her mortal 
enemy the Mayor, all round the Parisian highways and 
byways, picking up here a strand of silk torn from a lady’s 
gown, there a gold sleeve-link dropped by the victim, 
deciphering the chassé-croisé of wheel-tracks in the Avenue 
de la Grande Armée and the Place de l’Etoile, following 
their enemies step by step from the Avenue de |’Obser- 
vatoire to the rue de Reuilly and the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine, reading the pavements of Paris “ like an open 
book”’. 

Apache ferocity was proverbial and the “ forest-of- 
Paris ”’ idea firmly rooted in the popular mind, so when, 
in the early years of this century, a band of dangerous 
robbers and killers reduced Parisians to a state of panic 
fear it seemed natural to apply the name of the red- 
skinned cut-throats of fiction to the pale-faced murderers 
of Belleville. The Apache was no longer the villian of 
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Wild West adventure stories but the man with a knife 
who would rip out your entrails at the next street-corner. 

After the law had brought his reign of terror to an end, 
the Apache, now a naturalized Parisian, became once more 
a figure of romance. Idealized and idolized, the narrow- 
hipped ruffian of Belleville, Ménilmontant, or La Villette, 
in soft soled espadrilles and bell-bottomed trousers, his 
peaked cap pulled well down over his flashing eyes, his 
attractive accroche-coeurs of jet-black hair at his ears to 
emphasize the urbane paleness of his cheek, became just 
another reincarnation of the Fatal Man of Romantic 
fiction, socially an outlaw, physically the embodiment 
of eternal Sex Appeal. Thief, murderer, ponce, forever 
““ wanted ”’ by the police, he was adored by the women 
whose earnings provided him with pocket-money, who 
found equal ecstasy in his blows and his caress. His tribe 
became the centre of Parisian curiosity ; outsiders risked 
their lives to visit its dens and meeting-places and 
came away with startling accounts of tribal life—strange 
customs, strange language, strange dances to the music 
of accordions, as thrilling as the ritual dances of any red- 
skin tribe. Inevitably, after the first explorations of the 
venturesome, the tourist agencies opened up regular 
routes through the Apache country and tribesmen 
sensibly satisfied the demand for excitement. “ Dens” 
for tourists sprang up in all the likely quarters of the city 
and stage-managed thrills in the form of brawls, hold- 
ups, and even attempted murder quickly outnumbered 
the real crimes which had won the tribe its name. 

The sadistic Apache dance in which the wiry male 
flings his adoring partner about like a bundle of rags or 
whirls her round and round by the hair became a 
favourite music-hall “ turn” which has only with difficulty 
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faded out behind the adagio posturings of a couple in 
cache-sexe and soutien-gorge. In the ballroom the less 
exhausting “ Java’’, slick three-four time, a mazurka for 
piano-organ, has held the floor through the suave 
sensuality of the Tango and the tantalizing fire of the 
Rumba. In song, Mistinguett’s protestations of fidelity 
to her Apache lover, Mon Homme, were the crystalliza- 
tion of thousands of feminine yearnings for the fatal man 
in peaked cap, muffler, and espadrilles whose image, made 
of felt and stuffed with cotton-wool, they propped among 
the flouncy cushions of divans in the silent hope that 
their mascot might one day come to life. The Apaches 
had conquered “‘ Paname’”’; “ Paname’”’ had gained an 
attraction! 

Out of literature—for the criminals described by Bal- 
zac, Victor Hugo, Eugéne Sue, Vidocq were “‘ Apaches ”” 
avant la lettre—the Apaches had become a reality. They 
found their Fennimore Cooper in Francis Carco and 
have taken their place alongside Murger’s Bohemians as 
stock figures of the Parisian legend. Their name, the one 
remaining link between the Paris of “ Cowboys and 
Indians ’”’ and the Paris of “ Bobbies and Burglars”’, has 
even found a place in the conservative dictionary of 
the Académie. APACHE is French. 


THE MESSIAH 
By ERIC WALTER WHITE 


WHEN HANDEL FIRST came to London, this good- 
looking young Saxon of 25 found that Italian opera 
was the fashion of the day. The standard of these 
entertainments was not always very high, since they 
often consisted of a patchwork of airs, duets, and musical 
numbers drawn from different sources and sung in 
Italian or English according to the nationality of the 
performers. But the public—and at the beginning of 
the 18th century the audience for music was composed 
almost exclusively of nobility and gentry—was enchanted 
by the star singers and colourful settings and quite 
prepared to pay high prices for a box at Covent Garden 
or the theatres in the Haymarket or Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 

The craze for opera was vigorously satirized in the 
Spectator by Addison, whose own opera Rosamond had 
been a failure in 1707; and the news-sheets of Queen 
Anne’s reign give a good idea of the extravagant and 
fantastic nature of the scenery employed. Addison 
wrote of “‘ Nicolini exposed to a Tempest in Robes of 
Ermine, and sailing in an Open Boat upon a Sea of 
Pasteboard’’: also of “painted Dragons Spitting 
Wildfire, enchanted Chariots drawn by Flanders Mares, 
and real Cascades in artificial Landskips.”’ And that 
this stage machinery did not always function smoothly 
can be seen from an advertisement of 1713: “ This 
present Saturday the Opera of Theseus will be 
represented in its Perfection, that is to say with all the 
Scenes, Decorations, Flights and Machines. The 
Performers are much concerned that they did not give 
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the Nobility all the Satisfaction they could have wished, 
when they represented it on Wednesday last, having 
been hindered by some unforeseen Accidents, at that 
time insurmountable.” As for the star system, it was 
based on the virtuosity of the singers, whether sopranos 
such as Cuzzoni and Faustina Bordoni or male castrati 
such as Senesino and the Nicolini mentioned above. 
These stars had their devoted followers—their fans ; 
and every detail, not only of their performances, but 
also of their private lives, was followed with impassioned 
interest. It will be remembered that when Cuzzoni and 
Faustina appeared together in Buononcini’s Astyanax 
in 1727, their artistic rivalry rose to such a pitch during 
the final performance of the season that they ended by 
indulging in a free fight on the stage before the Princess 
of Wales and an audience of distinguished partisans. 

In many ways this atmosphere must have resembled 
the wave of excitement that swept through the opera- 
houses of Europe when Diaghilev first brought his 
ballet from Russia before the last World War; and the 
effect of Handel’s music was probably as electrifying 
in its time as Stravinsky’s Firebird and Rite of Spring. 

Handel on his first visit to London realized that here 
was an excellent market ready for his wares. He had 
already written a number of operas for Keiser’s opera- 
house in Hamburg; and Rinaldo, his first opera for 
London, captivated its audience and received 15 per- 
formances in the course of the 1711 season. Encouraged 
by this success, he decided to migrate from Germany 
and settle in England; and during the next 30 years he 
composed no fewer than 35 full-length operas, accumu- 
lated and lost a vast fortune, and remained undisputed 
master of the London operatic stage, despite attempts 
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on the part of Buononcini, Porpora, and other imported 
composers to dethrone him. In 1728 he unwisely 
entered into partnership with the impresario Heidegger, 
thereby becoming associated with the management of 
the King’s Theatre and other London theatres, and this 
step eventually led to his financial downfall. By 1737 
he was bankrupt ; and in the same year he was stricken 
with paralysis. 

He was then 52 years old ; and to many people it must 
have appeared that his career as a composer was over. 
Far from it. Completely undeterred by failure in the 
operatic world, he turned to oratorio, found a new 
audience—or possibly succeeded in winning back the 
greater part of his old one—and before he died, had 
even managed to amass another fortune. So far as his 
oratorios were performed in the public theatres by 
professional opera singers, the Church authorities insisted 
on these sacred dramas being presented without action ; 
but there was never any reason why they should not 
be sung in costume against a background of appropriate 
scenery, and this was certainly done in Handel’s lifetime 
with his lay cantata Acis and Galathea.! Esther, Deborah 
and Athaliah were composed before his breakdown in 
1737; Saul and Israel in Egypt after his cure at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The Messiah followed immediately afterwards 
and was written between 22nd Augustand 14th September, 
1741, to words which had been chosen and arranged 
by Charles Jennens with the help of his chaplain, the 
Rev. Mr. Pooley. Its first performance took place on 
Tuesday, 13th April, 1742, at Neal’s new music-hall in 
Fishamble Street, Dublin. 


1 Of recent years a number of Handel’s more spectacular oratorios have 
been performed at Cambridge and elsewhere in dramatized concert versions. 


Cc 
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Various reasons. have been adduced for Handel’s 
visit to Ireland. Alexander Pope wrote in a footnote 
to The Dunciad : ‘“‘ Mr. Handel had introduced a great 
number of hands and more variety of imstruments into 
the orchestra and employed even drums and cannon to 
make a fuller chorus ; which proved so much too manly 
for the fine gentlemen of his age, that he was obliged to 
remove his music into Ireland.’ The true reason seems 
to have been that, through the good offices of his friend, 
Mrs. Pendarves, he received an invitation from the fourth 
Duke of Devonshire, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
to visit Dublin and give a number of concerts for the 
benefit of the local hospitals. At the first performance 
of The Messiah about £400 was raised, and this was 
divided between three local charities: the Relief of 
Prisoners, Mercer’s Hospital, and the Charitable 
Infirmary. It is interesting to note that, when The 
Messiah was brought to England, it had little success 
until 1750, in which year Handel presented the London 
Foundling Hospital with an organ and inaugurated the 
instrument with a special performance of The Messiah. 
Henceforth this became an annual event, which 
contributed largely to the work’s subsequent popularity. 
The English public always seems prepared to pay 
handsomely for its art, if it knows that its money will 
go, not to the artist whether composer or author, but 
to some well authenticated charity. 

Handel died in 1759 at the age of 74; but after his 
death his music was not forgotten. This was more 
remarkable than it may seem at first sight to-day. Until 
the middle of the 18th century the nobility and gentry 
of Western Europe had always wanted their music 
to be new and up-to-date, and had shown little or no 
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interest in the works of dead composers. About the 
time of Handel’s death, a change set in. Music began 
to reach a wider public, and the writings of musicologists 
like Dr. Burney created a growing interest in the music 
of past ages. An attempt was made to appraise music 
by absolute zsthetic standards, and not (as hitherto) 
solely in relation to the circumstances that had led to 
its composition and first performance. In fact Professor 
Dent suggests that “reverence for the classics began 
in England at the Handel Commemoration of 1784” }; 
and there is no doubt that this mass performance in 
Westminster Abbey set the seal on Handel’s posthumous 
reputation. Thenceforth The Messiah became a classic 
and an indispensable part of our musical heritage. 
One of the difficulties about performing The Messiah 
arises from the fact that in his compositions Handel 
was generally content to sketch the main outline of his 
work, leaving much to be added in the way of improvisa- 
tion by himself at the organ or harpsichord. His scores 
have usually to be adapted to meet contemporary 
conditions ; and at various times a number of composers 
have taken a hand at writing additional accompaniments. 
Some purists may object to this procedure, and doubtless 
the performance of a work exactly as the composer 
wrote it and intended it to be performed can have much 
more than historical interest for both amateur and 
expert: but Bernard Shaw in a recent letter to The Times 
has entered a powerful plea for such adaptations so long 
as they are carried out by men of genius. He quoted 
Mozart’s additional accompaniments to The Messiah and 
his own revision of the fifth act of Shakespeare’s 
Cymbeline as examples of how such adaptations should 
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be done.! And Professor Tovey finally disposed of the 
purists when he wrote: “It is mere pedantry to say 
that the associations and sound of clarinets, or even of 
saxophones, are so foreign to Handelian esthetics that 
their mixture with oboe tone is an outrage. So long 
as the players play in tune and the really Handelian 
opposition between brass and woodwind and the rest 
of the orchestra is not obliterated, it does not matter 
two hoots of a saxophone what sort of soprano or alto 
wind instrument we use to impart to our orchestra 
something like the reediness which must almost have 
overwhelmed Handel’s violins.’’? 

Though abroad and in Germany Zhe Messiah is not 
well known (despite recent Nazi attempts to reclaim 
Handel and his music as one of the bulwarks of Nazi 
culture), it has never lost its popularity in England. 
Indeed, it has exercised an overwhelming influence on 
English musical life and thought during the last two 
centuries and is still to-day the cheval de bataille of every 
town and village choral society. Not the least part of 
its influence is derived from the fact that its text was 
selected from the Bible so as to present the Messianic 
theme from a Christian but non-sectarian angle. The 
words inspired Handel when he set them to music, 
and the 200 years that have elapsed since The Messiah 
was first performed in Neal’s music-hall in Dublin 
have done nothing to blunt the thrill which he then 
succeeded in communicating to performers and 
audience. 

* Die Dreigroschenoper, the 1928 Brecht-Weill adaptation of The 


Beggar’s Opera might well be added to this list. 
2 Essays in Musical Analysis, vol. v, p. 96. 


HARLEQUIN MERCUTIO 


or 
PLAGUE ON YOUR HOousES 
(A Ride through Raids to Resurrection) 
By ROBERT HERRING 


“Turn back, dull earth, and find thy centre out ’— 
Romeo and Juliet, 11, i, 3. 


(In this pantomime of present-day London, MERCUTIO 
and HAMLET are taken to be two aspects, the Spirit and 
the Conscience, of the same person, Eco. Of this, 
HARLEQUIN zs the Voice. The author regrets that it 
has not been possible to write the poem without presuming 


in the reader some familiarity with Shakespeare.—R. H.) 


[Harlequin leaps] 
*¢ Herald Mercutio! Herald him, who sees 
disaster as an evitable disease— 
were not Man maudlin, mercenary (worse) 
and pulls “plague on his houses” as his curse.” 


PROLOGUE 
The scene is scattered, and the properties 
are lath and plaster merely, not designed 
as such deliberately, but all there is 
to mark the stations of that Cross, our mind. 


The tale—familiar to all who’ve seen 

horror hood vulture-wise on homes once theirs 
or felt flesh yearn to cover bones picked clean. 
A population are the characters, 

raided to unity—or, if preferred, 
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yourself expanded from what you have made 
of fears and hopes, to Spirit, Flesh, and Word: 
a lover’s rose, fool’s bladder and knight’s blade. 


Choose which your token; curtain rises; be 
both house and hero of this history. 
PART I 
[Time, the present. Ego, who has lately had dealings 
with Death, now surveys raid-damage.] 
You stand before your home. Once among these 
stones, sited differently, you lived. 
Doors needed keys. 
Now, doors and rooms make room for wall-eyed 
peace, 
for clattered ceilings (cells meet soon for bees), 
and wrecks of walls whence weeds will race to trees. 


Ruins, till only recently, were old. 
To-day, what’s lived in yesterday, lies cold. 
Strange to see riddled, made a Sphinx of, silt, 
the Humpty-Dumpty home Jack thought he’d built. 
Strange to observe and say indifferently 
“This has become of what was being I.” 
[Harlequin (the Voice).] 
“Stranger, to see self-pity in your hair 
bat-tling itself to death. Learn not to care. 
Cavil but that you’re vulnerable. Contrive 
for broken links to gird you, and not gyve. 
Look on these ashes—and of phoenix think ! 


[Ego.] 
Some see a bird of prey, when poised on brink. 
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{Harlequin.] 
“Some see what they will see; some others turn 
tempest to tea-cup storm.” 

[Ego.] 

My tea-cup, urn. 

[Harlequin.] 
“ This then the end of effort? You had won 
some kind of rock from sands not then half-run. 
Achievement halted, now you are undone ?”’ 

[Ego.] 
No. For I was but half. Now, Iam one.... 
Mass’cred like mandrakes, shrieking, every wall 
strictures the structures that it helps to fall. 
Each side, subsiding, creates a central gap, 
a widening peace—when something crawls from trap 
I will not nip by naming as it grows: 
say only (chastening cheapens) “here, from razing, 

rose. 

[Harlequin.] 

“You conjure one Mercutio.” 


[Ego.] 
He who cried 

“A plague on both your houses” as he died ? 
{Harlequin. ] 

“That plague has come. He whom you still deride 

is now the wind that whistles in your side, 

is now the wound wide-windowed in your brain. 

He, self’s first sacrifice, is salve again 

to ruined Romeos, mocking, mending pain.”’ 

“ Since Life is ague, to be Ego’s vain.” 


“In your ashed Ardens, black now as a Moor, 
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Mercutio nurses Ros’linds—all those poor 
outlanded fools whose forests have no floor.” 


“ He is the knocker on the unhinged door ; 
the carpet flapping and the clocks that tick ; 
the paper pennant, perilous on shaved brick. 
All thin remainders in destruction thick 

he is; all homes hit to the quick, 

be they in fair Verona, or whate’er you call 
the city where a heart hangs in each wall 
whose half is hollowed—that one, over all, 
towers to a town that, flaked, will yet not fall.” 


“For, grant the gaps—they gash—but, each a crib, 
cradles what’s calcinned if kept under rib. 

See, for each girder gone, ourselves we steel 

and, that Londinium fall not, dare not feel.’ 


“That is Mercutio. He is all that’s light 

—in love as well—his element is the height 

you leap, not depth you sink. He blinds the sight 

with speed and sparkle, and the cloak of night 

uses to show, look you, stars still shine bright. ” 
[Mercutio. ] 


“ All that was fast I loved. The flick of speech 
flashing like lizard—touché—out of reach ; 

the stretch of sunlight and the lover sped, 

creeping sans fail unstintingly to bed 

(fast is the word I gave myself and meant, 

by lust so bowed, since love was not my bent). 

The flight, the flash, of anything that’s young— 
speech, sword, or sinew—challenge my swift tongue. 


That was a blade like Pistol’s, oped the world... .” 
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“ Only I knew it was two-edged and twirled 
the sinner from an Eden where fruit fell 
forbidden, but ever echoing, a bell. 

My name, Mercutio, carries syllable 

of a winged messenger, mercurial ; 

and, though I may not be deep as a well, 
Mercury managed, without hitting hell, 
Daedalus-like. A bubbling spring owns source 


at least Artesian. ... Explore with me its course.” 


PART 2 


[Ego returns to duty.] 


The day’s procession of your strange new round 

lands you at many stations. Underground 

march myrmidons you never knew you housed 

till mind’s lifts, blown loft-high, let them unloosed ; 

life’s cold-sweat song—the knowledge that, ’neath 
stones 

lurk white what sap what they look like; our bones. 


To lawyer, dwelling-place, or office go ; 

en route, be welcomed by the overthrow 

of landmark: you, so lately heir, must live, 

of home suspended, representative 

before the fact be habit, that’s still fear. 

See birth-, and every after-, place made bier ; 
no matter; no emotion; manners but 

blanch that bowl’s also broken when cord’s cut, 
and manners soon will moulder. We shall learn 
the pagan peace of letting all things burn 
because one dies. Though on its way, not yet 
the time. So, till that time, we fret 
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for destruction, feel fall on us the weight 
of wreckage, weakening, as it wipes, our slate. 


[Mercutio.] 


I am Mercutio. I am he whose pride 

was to keep self for ever deified. 

Jesting at scars Don Juanly denied, 

I fell into the trap my tongue let slide. 
Wit-riddled, mis-read “‘ whole”’ intact outside— 
and first was holed. I am what first has died 


in every tragedy. 
[Ego.] 


In ours, tis grace ; 
the lambent spirit and the unlined face ; 
the hand that shook, eye held, in friendship—these 
luxuries of loving are evacuees ; 
and energy that, dove-firm, took its stance 
upon some Ararat of elegance, 
flies out to find, on unrewarding wings, 
aloes, not olives, all the alms it brings. 


Dead, therefore, are we in us; yet our bone 

heart finds some property, in propping stone. 
Blood, that daren’t flow, but mantles (to keep might) 
hardens in hole-ed walls, someone’s Our Lady’s light. 


[Mercutio.] 


No, not yours Puliet, nor nipped Rosaline— 
Lam no Romeo. Were I, you were mine 

as never his; or, rather, I were me 

as neither he nor I could ever be, 

despite his love—a conscience, not a charm ; 
to work out, not towear . . . hit underarm ! 
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“ That tongue again! Mercutio, hold your peace.” 
{Mercutio.] 


Ay, that I do. No world, this, for’ts release. 
{Harlequin.] 

“That is Mercutio. That is he who comes 

athwart the mansions Messerschmidts make slums, 

and if they’re those already they lay flat, 

he, hate’s first haul, finds nought to wonder at. 

Mercutio, by inner factions nursed, 

knows only man’s compunction keeps him cursed, 

knows only fear of being free still ties 

Death’s cat-o’-nine-tails’ lashes on his eyes.” 


“Learn, therefore, how to face this foe, your friend, 
the voice you veil. Hear of his after-end. 
How he faced fate, so fanfreluchely flung, 
that he is in your ageing what is young.” 


PART 3 
** Nor so wide as a church-door, but ’twill serve” 
Mercutio said ; | 
then, whether raided or rapiered, the result ts the same ; 
he was dead. 
“As a door nail” they thought. And lapped him in 
lining of lead. 


The nail caught in church-door (not so wide). The 


nail was his head. 


Which he hammered home in the porch, as his body 
they bore on to bed. 
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Nail (the Sword, Spirit) is saved, but still needs sheath 


of bone. 
Like Mother Mab, he knows magic; of sword stuck 
in stone. 
Griefly he grafts to a gargoyle, on church-door a cone. 
Coiling there, lithe as lizard, his darting tongue’s flown 
through the beetle-browed lips of the death-mask that's 


now his sole throne. 


Thus spake he. 
IT am Mercutio, I am he who saw 
earlier than most, the opening of the maw 
should gulf our houses. I knew friendship’s flaw 
(hit under arm) as fatal and my love was raw, 


but I would guard what's gouged by Tybalt’s paw— 


wherefore I dare not die,—though you sink me as deep 
as a well. 

Plague, am I pale in it? Then, bucket, upturned be as 
bell. 

Clang curses on Tybalt... I'll haunt him past all apes 
in hell, 

tl the wind in my wound ring him rib-rattling knell, 


till P’m no more Mercutio, no more he who built 
facades of fear round Golgothas of guilt. 
Verona’s handkerchief turned Blood, brief spilt, 
into eternal tkon. I, who tilt, 

twist tongue to sword, in your side to the hilt.” 


So raved he, and the graven carving had the sound 
of some door-knocker, sending round on round 
_ of summons to the dead, its servants, underground. 
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It shook. It seized. Then—as one might propound 
riddles past answer—paused. 

And chaos did confound. 
Collapse collided. 


Yes, the church was hit 
directly ; derelict left. That was it, 
the bomb-burst you mistermed Mercutio’s fit. 
He with his gargoyle grated, dessicated’s, cut 
into a thousand pieces. 


Stars whose skies are shut, 
fall into fragments, each a separate blaze. 
The gargoyle gutted, spawned down separate ways, 
(remains are rockets fall’n on evil days) 
marks where it lands with paracletal rays. 
So can Mercutio’s tongue thread through the maze 
and, re-assembling, answer raze with “ raise’’. 


(To be continued) 


HYACINTH BY MOONLIGHT 
By HOWARD CLEWES 


I stoop In the sun all the afternoon leaning back against 
the window. The glass was warm against the palms of 
my hands and the lace and shawls and blouses and 
d’oyleys and bonnets in the window looked intolerably 
dry and dusty and faded, though that may have been 
caused by the glass, which was faulty and heavily fly- 
blown. My eyes ached with the glare of the white road 
so that it was restful to turn from watching the shimmer 
of the heat at the foot of the long hill to the opposite 
side of the street where the others played without passion 
in the shade of Uncle Jundy’s. 

I heard the gritting of the wheels on the road for quite 
a long time before looking to see what it was, for the 
sound was very much a part of the afternoon and the sun 
and the dust and the road slipping away to the north and 
the south. And when I turned, there it was. The carter, 
I remember, sat high above the horses against the sky, 
on a little platform like the rattler’s tower in Tyler’s 
wheatfield where my brother scared the birds sometimes 
in the spring for sixpence a day. He was asleep, or 
pretending to be, and his head nodded to and fro with 
the motion of the dray and the horses dipped their heads 
and shone sweatily in the sun and gave off their pungent 
smell when you were close enough ; I stared at it open- 
mouthed for a long time. All the way down the street 
the curtains parted, windows opened gently; Rawlings 
in his bloodstained apron looked out, settling his great 
arms akimbo in unashamed interest; Mrs. McHattie 
came to the door and brushed the step briskly till all 
the whiting was gone and her curiosity still unsatisfied. 
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The twins and the others ran down the road to meet 
the dray and sprawled about the tailboard, hanging from 
it, scuffling and pushing, letting it drag them along 
while those for whom there was no room cried wi’y’ 
whip behind, wi’y’ whip behind, driver, in shrill voices. 
The driver slept and the whip at his right hand danced 
solemnly to the broken surface of the road. 

When it stopped in front of me, and only then, I 
turned and bolted into the shop, crying : 

“It’s here, father! It’s here! Look, it’s come!” 

He was behind the counter measuring the ribbons 
and counting the pin trays and bobbins and buttons and 
one thing or another. He took no notice of me at all. 

“* Look, father !”’ 

I pointed to the shapeless bulk of the dray outside, 
you could see it through the window. He looked up at 
me in a moment and took off his spectacles and pinched 
the bridge of his nose once or twice. 

““ What is, boy ?”’ he said patiently. “‘ What is here ?”’ 

I floundered. “It,” I said. He knew what I meant 
albrightey Its heres It's:come:Y 

His eyes strayed to the window. 

He said: “Ah!”  Deliberately, precisely he put 
away the ribbons and bobbins and everything, each in 
its proper place, brushed with a subdued flourish of his 
forefinger each wing of the heavy brown moustache 
that hung over his mouth, gave his weskit a tug and 

ressed down with thumb and forefinger the tips of the 
high collar at his neck (a habit of my father’s, as though 
he were controlling the upward lunge of some restive 
emotion, or wind). “ Ah, yes.”’ He cleared his throat. 

Such calm acceptance! I could not understand it. 
I myself was deliriously excited. For years he, all of us 
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indeed, had waited on this moment, and now at last it 
had come and look at him. I had heard it discussed, 
by my father with his customary, slightly studied dignity, 
by my mother with her natural asperity and derision, 
since before my grandfather’s death and that was a 
long time ago. The money we had saved for this ! 
Every penny that could be spared, and many which 
could not, had gone towards this moment to bring it 
nearer. It was to be a splendid moment. Everything 
would change, everything, in a hundred subtle ways. 
Customers would flock to the shop again (though God 
knows whence) and we would be rich and sleek. and 
laughing all the time and full of friendliness towards 
one another and the neighbours, we would be so much 
wealthier than they; the bickering at night would 
cease in my parents’ bedroom and my mother would 
curb the bitter rasp of her tongue; for me, no more 
school, no more do this and do that, no more thrashings 
on the backside, no more foolishness with sums and 
spelling and learning poetry by heart. I would be able 
to climb the Saddle every day and talk to Tod about life 
and death and poaching. ‘‘ Young fella,” he had said, 
“on the day it comes””—I had told him about it, of 
course—“ on the day it comes, I’ll teach ye how to steal 
chickings. Ye shall steal a darling chicking of your 
own,” he promised me. 

Then the carter shoved open the door. He wore a 
big leather apron, rich with grease and flapping 
magnificently against his shiny leggings. 

“Name of Perry?” 

My father said yes, and presently : “‘ Whatisit, then?” 

“ Goods,” the carter said. “‘ Consignment for Perry.” 
He went out. 
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In the shop my father and I waited without a word 
looking at the flowers on the lino and the way it shone 
in the sunlight that fell through the door and the shadows 
and the cracks across the ceiling and the bell above the 
door. I was conscious of the children outside staring : 
brats. Then his shadow came across the floor. 

“There she is,” he said blowing gustily. He set the 
monstrous thing down in the centre of the shop. 
“ *Yacinth ’erself.’’ He ran a finger across his forehead. 
“ Nearly went arse over tip off’n the tailboard she did,” 
he said, “‘ more’n once. I ’ad to lay the lady flat on ’er 
back, that settled ’er ’ash.” He grinned idiotically and 
took a little book from under his apron and licked his 
thumb and flicked the pages to and fro. “ Sign there, 
please.” 

He went then, when my father had signed, and we 
heard the dray turn and go back down the road with the 
children squabbling shrilly at its tail, The sounds 
trailed away in the heat and the woolly silence. My 
father and I, very small, stood at the counter and she, 
very large, in the centre of the shop. 

She was bound with strips of sacking from head to 
foot, like a mummy or a person burned in a fire and 
bandaged, so tightly and carefully that the shape was 
like a blow in the face. She looked huge and naked and 
alive. The long tapering thighs, the flat stomach, the 
full majestic bosom, the arms and shoulders and neck 
and subtly, magnetically, the face, all were big, big and 
perfectly proportioned and rich with life; in a minute 
she would step forward and walk with a smooth 
voluptuous grace, like a goddess. Hyacinth. I whispered 
the name to myself; Hyacinth. A damned ridiculous 
name. I looked at my father and I could see the light 

D 
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reflected from his face, for it was moist. It was very hot 
in the shop and his face shone with sweat. 

And during the days that followed, when the sacking 
had been removed (I was sent out then) and she stood 
in the window, I noticed that my father seldom spoke. 
Her coming changed little else, but it changed him all 
right. My mother nagged him with her calculated venom 
but he did not often answer now. There was a look of 
something in his eyes and his normal pomposity of manner 
gave way to a certain surreptitious, almost furtive, 
minimization of movement, as though to avoid drawing 
attention to himself. It was most conspicuous. The 
flourish with which he would pass the salt, the flamboyant 
gesture of dismissal with which he packed me off to 
school were replaced with a muttered get along with 
you, boy, a guilty pushing of the cruet across the table 
with the tips of his fingers. At length even my mother 
noticed it and she began to watch him. I saw her 
watching him, curiously. 

Hyacinth wore a heliotrope dress made of cotton. 
It was simple and she looked lovely in it. She had a 
wide straw hat with a bunch of cherries and carried a 
heliotrope parasol over her head. And at first, there 
was no denying it, she was a great attraction. All the 
town came to see her, to discuss her, to wonder at her 
or just to stare open-mouthed. For not only was her 
beauty most striking : it was the first time such a model 
had been seen there. Usually dresses and blouses and 
coats were displayed on drapers’ busts, graceless lumps 
that stopped at the hips and the neck and had for legs 
a spiral mahogany pedestal, and for head a shiny 
mahogany knob. Hyacinth had legs and head and would 
therefore have attracted attention anyway. But her 
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body was so exquisitely formed, her features so 
emphatic and her colouring so scandalously high, that she 
was cause for gossip from the moment of her appearance 
in the window. My father, I remember, said nothing. 

Then I went to see Tod. It was in the early evening 
and the wood skirting the Saddle was cool after the 
close heat of the day and the grass cast long furry shadows 
down the hillside. But as I came over the crest the sun 
was blinding and the heat nearly as fierce as it had been 
all day. Tod was asleep on his back in the centre of the 
pommel, where he had cleared away the gorse, snoring 
gently with his hands behind his head and the large 
loose belly rising and falling slowly. He woke abruptly 
when I shook him and hove up on one elbow. When he 
saw who it was he sighed and shook his head. 

“Young fella,” he said, “ you shouldn’t ever wake 
me up when I’m asleep and helpless as a babe.”’ He had 
told me before, he said. 

I told him about her. It did not seem so important 
now, nor so exciting,—dull even, when I came to put it 
into words. Nevertheless, I told him. How she arrived 
on her back in the dray and how beautiful and mon- 
strous she was, being somewhat bold in contour, and 
about the disturbing change that had come over my 
father and what folk were saying. He listened closely 
enough, but instead of the immediate elucidation I had 
expected of him all he said when I had finished was (after 
a moment’s consideration) : 

“Tt ain’t practicable, me boy.” 

He scratched the stubble on his flowing chin and I 
caught a whiff of the man. He stank pungently of old 
clothes and stale sweat and decaying vegetable. 

“Tt ain’t decent,” he added, “neither.” 
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“ She’s like Boadicea,”’ I said, “in a chariot.” 

“?Ideous. “Ideous.”” He shook his head. “’Uman 
beings is altogether ’ideous. The ’old *uman race is 
*ideous.”” He belched melodiously and sat up. “T’ll 
be interested to ’ear what ’appens.”’ 

I said I would certainly tell him. 

“ The chicking,” I said. ‘‘ What about the chicking 
we were going to steal.”” He had promised. Without 
so much as a cry from its darling throat. 

He nodded and belched again and closed his eyes 
in disgust. 

The moon. was coming up when I climbed out of the 
bedroom window. The sash was stiff and refused to 
budge and then flew up suddenly with a terrible crash 
so that the sweat broke out in the palms of my hands and 
the panic rose to my tongue. I listened for a long time. 
The steady snoring went on. My mother was a heavy 
sleeper. Wild horses, she frequently said, would not 
wake her. I climbed into the moonlight. 

The night was alive. The silence was full of whispering 
and movement and you could not tell who spoke nor 
trace the movement. But it was there, it was there. My 
footsteps frightened me, they made so much noise on 
the white road and my shadow was no comfort. So I 
walked on the grass at the side where things stirred 
under the hedge and in the ditch and the sweet sickly 
smell of wild flowers hung in the still air and the Saddle 
loomed above the hawthorn, huge against the pale sky. 
It was cool, the air, after the heat of the day, and I 
shivered uncontrollably as I went. I was afraid, more- 
over, he would not be there. But he was, as he had 
said he would be ; leaning over the gate. A long way 
away you could hear a dog barking. 
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“Is it all right ?”’ I whispered. 

“Is what all right ?”’ Lord, how he stank. 

“ Nothing,” I said. “ Nothing.” 

Together we crossed the fields to the wood and 
turned and went along the edge in the shadow till we 
stood above the farm. It lay down the hill below us, 
bunched in the hollow, with the moon shining brilliantly 
on the roof of the great barn and the place full of enemies. 

Tod began to whisper. What I had to do, he said, 
was this. I would creep down the hedge towards the 
farm till I came to the gate. Then I would lie down. I 
would watch; watch and listen. If I saw anybody or 
heard the dogs or anything I would whistle, like this. 
He whistled dolorously. If everything was quiet then 
he would come down to where I lay and he would show 
me the craft. Did I understand, he whispered, and I 
said yes, very fearful in my heart and my eyes on the 
farm. He patted my shoulder and I set off. 

The hedge was full of nettles. The ground under the 
hedge was covered with thistles. By the time I reached 
the gate my hands and face and knees were all bloodied 
and scratched and twitching with the stings. I was hot 
and cold by turns with my thoughts: I would be seen 
and caught, I would get lost, I would miss the gate, 
my mother would have wakened and gone into my room. 
Maginty would thrash me to-morrow, Tod would 
not wait for me and I would lie there all night. In my 
mind, as I moved down the hedge, I travelled a thousand 
miles. But the gate was there all right and having found 
it I felt better. You could see the farm buildings pretty 
well in the moonlight and there was nothing moving. 
The henhouse was over on my left and behind me. I 
lay still and watched and listened and wet my lips so 
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as to be ready to whistle, though I doubted whether 
Tod would hear me, he must be a long way behind. I 
began to think, then, about Tod being so very far in 
the rear. I felt a little hurt that I should be keeping watch 
for him like this. How could I learn the craft without 
the master ? 

And over to my left a hen awoke and clucked once 
or twice uneasily. It came from the henhouse and was 
quite audible. Another awoke and another. The 
alarm spread rapidly. Then there was a single shrill 
scream of terror and a wild beating of wings against 
the wooden. walls of the henhouse. A great volume of 
angry clucking filled the still air. Close to me, not a yard 
away, it seemed, a dog barked. Another barked in the 
farmhouse. Soon every dog in the farm, in the village, 
was yelping furiously. I lay still, petrified by the horrible 
madding din, waiting for what I knew must happen and 
no strength to move in my limbs. A window flew up 
and a voice bawled “ Who’s that? Who’s that ?”’ and 
a second later the gun went off with a white flash and the 
lead went singing through the air above me, spattering 
the leaves. I lumbered to my feet at last and began to 
run. 

Already I was sick with terror and the night was full 
of ghastly shapes that moved towards me along the 
ground. Even the white road was a trap, a gauntlet 
to be run with evil things in the hedge at my very side 
and the devil at my back. Not till I reached the out- 
skirts of the village did the fear of what lay ahead over- 
come the fear I had for what was behind me. Then I 
slowed to a walk. There was no sound. The dogs 
were quiet again. 


The bell would ring if I went in by the door of the 
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shop so I went round to the yard. There were no lights. 
My bedroom window was high above me over the shed, 
and while I could jump down I certainly could not 
climb up. The kitchen door was the only way in and 
I knew it was not locked. 

Inside, in the darkness, I felt my way to the foot of 
the stairs and set my foot on the first step. Over my 
head my mother snored sonorously ; it was an immensely 
comforting sound. 

Then I heard my father’s voice, softly, in the shop. I 
was surprised, though not frightened. I thought he was 
speaking to me at first, and I turned to go to him. But 
the voice went on. I listened. Upstairs my mother 
snored and at each thunderous cadence a spoon tinkled 
daintily on the kitchen table. After a while I crept to 
the door ; it was open slightly and I could see through. 

She was standing in the centre of the shop, parasol 
still upraised. Against the moonlight in the street 
beyond she was black and huge and outlined very clearly. 
My father stood quite close to her, looking up into her 
face, and talking. I listened for a long time and felt 
ashamed and somewhat confused for I did not then 
wholly understand what he was saying. 

After a bit I went upstairs to bed. 


THE SAME STORY TWICE 
By OSWELL BLAKESTON 


THE=NORDTH) POEEV ORS OV ts 


Tue EsKIMO SHIVERED whenever he stopped thinking 
about his long furry boots. Yes, his boots, he had always 
loved his lovely boots. He patted his boots, and then the 
missionary began to talk of flames, of the lost souls who 
cry out for ice to put on their burning lips. To be 
frozen, said the missionary, is a happy death, a dream, but 
to be burnt alive is an eternal torture. And into this hell, 
said the missionary, all wrong-doers would be plunged, 
especially those who took unto themselves two wives. 
And the eyes of the strange missionary were so fierce that 
the Eskimo realized he had never really known before 
what it was to shiver. He gave a great cry of salvation 
and tore off one boot and hurled it far from him among 
the pink and silver drifting icebergs. 


CREATION 


THE WOMAN'S scissors flashed in the sun. She wasn’t 
really thinking about what she had been doing for 
months ; yet how much of her devotion and skill had 
gone into the business of shaping the little bush into an 
urn! Suddenly, the scissors stopped snipping. Yes, not 
a leaf was missing from the green glaze; no stray twig 
crinkled the contours. The woman gave a cry and the 
scissors fell from her hands. It was perfect—it was 
finished. Now it only remained for the one being who 
loved her, for the little cat to be in need of a memorial. 


UXOR_ SPIRITUALIS 


By TTHELL COLQUHOUN 


I AM PUSHING my way to the front of a crowd, small 
but dense, collected in a wide bit of roadway by the 
river. I find that it encircles a couple; she is young, 
perhaps twenty-five, wearing a black dress with a bunch 
of sham violets over the breast-bone, a shabby scholar’s 
gown and black mittens. She stands in the middle of 
the ring blindfolded by a black handkerchief; in front 
of her is a small collapsible table on which lies open a 
box of envelopes, variously coloured. She fingers these 
continuously, passing them through her hands as if 
counting them, her lips moving ceaselessly in what may 
be an incantation. He is tallish, paunchy, in the fifties, 
with eyes like pebbles, closely set; he has the sandy 
complexion and unsteady manner, hilarious yet bully- 
ing, of the habitual drinker. He darts from one 
spectator to another, touching different articles of their 
clothing. 

** What’s this ?”’ he cries. 

“A shirt,”’ the blindfold girl answers, almost before 
the words are out of his mouth. 

And-thise** Itistarscart.’” 

“* What colour is the scarf?”’ “It is red.” 

“‘ What is this?’ “‘ That is hair.” 

“And this?” “ Those are flowers.”’ 

“ Quickly, madam, what is this lady’s name?” “ The 
lady’s name is Phyllis.” 

“ What is she holding?” “A baby.” 

I watch fascinated: how is it done? Can the girl 
see through the bandage over her eyes? No, and even 
if she could, it wouldn’t always help her, for in his tour 
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of the circle her Svengali often turns his back. The whole 
audience can’t be confederates, yet the rapidity of her 
answers is amazing. 

“What are these? ’’ ‘‘ Those are charms.” 

“ What kind of charms?” 

“They are shoes.” She speaks very clearly, her voice 
has a metallic resonance. 

Now the man starts dealing out a pack of cards, keeping 
up his barker’s patter all the time. Everyone who will 
take one in exchange for threepence is given one; this 
done, he goes round the circle again looking at each 
person’s card and getting each in turn to whisper to him 
their date of birth. Then he begins another questioning 
of the sybil: 

“What card has this gentleman?” “The ace of 
spades.” 

“When is the gentleman’s birthday ?”’ 

“It is on the ninth of August, under the sign of Leo 
the Lion.” She selects by touch a bright yellow envelope 
and passes it on to the client, who opens it and finds a 
typewritten page of character and destiny. 

They go through the whole pack without a single 
error; and by the time all the envelopes have been 
opened, they have been through the Zodiac too several 
times ; now they return to the identifying of objects. 
I notice that the seeress has trouble once or twice with 
money: the man touches an object which she 
immediately names correctly as a handbag, and de- 
scribes its contents. Then he holds up a florin. 

“ What is this, madam!” “‘ That is money.” 

“ What money ?” 

She falters. “It might be two copper coins.” 

“What !” 
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Silence ;_ then desperately. 

“A two-penny bit !” 

“Shut up !”’ he bawls in fury. 

Half turning to him, she calls back with defiance: 

“Where did you learn to be polite?” (Evidently 
clairvoyance can’t help her there.) He is standing no 
nonsense, however. 

“Come along quickly, Madam, what is this coin?” 

“A two-shilling piece.” 

It is all over in a minute, and he passes on to other 
objects. Later, though, he pulls something from a man’s 
waistcoat pocket. 

“* What is the date on this coin?” “It is 1711.” 

“In whose reign was it minted?” 

“Queen Anne’s, and that’s why you want to hold an 
inquest on it,’ she answers sulkily. 

That wasn’t rehearsed, I could swear: she is still sore 
about her previous blunder; and he, determined to 
make her justify herself. Throughout, his attitude to her 
is that of a tamer of wild beasts whose performers are 
only just under control—he can’t afford to relax for a 
moment; while hers is that mixture of nervousness and 
defiance which such animals often show. All the time 
she is tense, and trembling under some supernormal 
strain, but whether of an occult gift or a mnemonic feat— 
the recognizing of successive code-signs, for instance— 
I can’t tell. 

Finally he announces the end of the demonstration, 
and she takes the bandage from her eyes. Her face for 
the first time is fully visible: dark with an undertone of 
red, a hardish veiny skin and slightly-mongoloid features. 
There is something strange about the eyes; she never 
raises them as she folds up the little table and packs it 
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with the remaining envelopes into a case. Is she cross- 
eyed, or is it that after the blindfolding she has that dazed 
meek expression of someone who has just taken off 
glasses ; or is it that coming back from some penumbral 
hinterland, half-sight, half-mind, she cannot at once 
endure the look of the level Thames ? 


FILMS 


FANTASIA. Watt Disney. Orchestra conducted 
by Leon Stokowski. In Multiplane Technicolor. 
New Gallery, London. 


THE RELUCTANT DRAGON. Watt DIsney. 
With RoBert BENCHLEY. In Technicolor. Gaumont, 
Haymarket, London. 


Mr. DISNEY’S LATEST excursion into realms hitherto 
closed to the cartoonist has caused both plaudits and 
protests. It is unfortunate that the exaggeration of 
both these is likely to encourage an esteem already 
sufficiently in evidence. The more so as this exaggera- 
tion results from a misconception of approach on the 
part of audiences. If we clear up this misconception, 
we are the more likely to be able to say, not whether 
Disney should have done it, but why he did. 

The first thing to be remembered on both sides, the 
pros and the antis, is that in this country we have not 
heard the full sound-track. This, we are given to 
understand from America, was as “ revolutionary” as 
was Disney’s multiplane technicolor when compared 
to ordinary technicolor. It was “ multiplane sound- 
track ’’, and this, presumably Stokowski’s part in the 
proceedings, we have not heard. We have only the 
music muffled. ‘‘ Would,’ say some, ‘“‘ would the 
pictures had been!” Now, this anguish is saved if it is 
borne in mind that the film public in general, and film 
critics in particular, have remarkably limited standards 
of reference. The habitual filmgoer—and he is the man 
who pays Mr. Disney—does not read very much; he 
does not see very much (paintings, architecture, sculpture, 
landscape) ; he goes rarely, if at all, to theatre or concert ; 
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he goes to films, and if anything better (which usually 
means bigger, more sensational, or more sentimental) 
turns up, led by the critics he hails it a “‘ masterpiece ”. 
The person who is not a film-addict can usually be sure 
that what is known as a “ masterpiece” in the cinema 
means in normal language something “not as bad as 
expected ”, with an even chance that it may be either 
a bit better or a great deal worse. 

This limitation of reference also explains why the 
fact that Disney is “doing something new” is not 
qualified by, as it should be, “in the cinema.” Outside 
the cinema Mickey Mouse and Donald Duck have long 
existed—not as Mickey and Donald, but, supplying 
the same need in a different name, as Tiger Tim, the 
Bruin Boys, and before that, as Gollywog, Meg and 
Peg, and the Midget. These were part of growing-up 
for generations. The cinema lacked just that touch of 
magic and myth that they gave, and Mickey supplied it 
better than his predecessors Felix, Krazy Kat, and 
Inkwell Imp. Hence the acclamation. 

Disney is not new, and shows either his realization 
of it or his inability to be so, by the style of setting and 
background he favours, which is in direct tradition of 
fairy-book illustrations. Being an acute showman and 
salesman, he may deliberately use this style to reawaken 
the response of his audience to these stimuli of which 
they have been starved. 

Once this is realized, I think it may be seen that his 
films are the continuation, brought up to date, of the 
pantomime. There are the bird—or butterfly—ballets, 
the sickly fairies, the giants, the transformation scenes, 
and the comic parts which employ the whole bag of 
tricks of harlequinade. These reached their apotheosis 
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in Snow White, but there had been slighter pantomimes 
in earlier symphonies. And there, in pantomime, we 
may leave him for the time, whilst we approach Fantasia 
from the musical side. 

This is not meant as a film for music-lovers 
but for film-lovers in general and Disney-lovers 
in particular. When Disney used Brahms in one 
of his earlier films, Lullaby Land, there was little 
dismay because, after all, people who wanted to hear 
Brahms would not think of going to a Silly Symphony 
to hear him. But by collaborating with Stokowski and 
by using the music he did, Disney deliberately drew the 
attention of the concert-going public to Fanzasia and 
thereby to his own head as a target. He may have 
foreseen or he may have been surprised by the number 
of missiles he received ; I would hazard that he foresaw, 
and decided they were worth it for the extra public he 
would tap. But what he saw more clearly was that his 
main public, the small-town and village public, would 
see the musical side of Fantasia only as something extra, 
and he figured, as they say, that they would like the 
pictures even if they didn’t like the music (much as 
children are given pictures in case they don’t like the 
story of a book); he took care, in his choice, that they 
wouldn’t dislike all of the music. 

At this point, though, I would remark that on the 
whole he has not interpreted it. He has in some cases 
gone beyond merely “setting” his cartoons to the 
music, but he has rarely sought to interpret it. Stokowski 
is shown repeatedly mounting the rostrum. The air 
of drama is overdone, but the intention is clear—the 
conductor is about to call forth the music from the 
instruments. Presto, what was written comes to life. 
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And what is in Disney’s imagination comes to life. 
The quality of that imagination is by this time well 
known; it can achieve charm, gaiety, occasionally (in 
nursery terms) a nightmare horror; it has coarseness, 
but its most noticeable flaw is a vulgarity which appears 
at even the best moments. It is an unreliable agent, and 
it can never keep on one plane for long—witness the 
Pegasus in Fantasia: it is one of Disney’s happiest 
inventions, but the foals, both in drawing and con- 
ception, belong to another world, the world of the 
stuffed-toy department. The crux of Fantasia is really 
what right Disney had to think that his imagination 
could be allied to works on a higher scale without 
gravely offending and distressing those who understand 
them. The answer to that is that it has long been the 
custom in pantomimes for classical music to be used 
and that Disney has inherited this tradition, in a place, 
Hollywood, where any liberties can be taken with history, 
Shakespeare or real-life stories, when it comes to putting 
them on the screen. This may not excuse but it does 
explain much that is found unpalatable in Fanrasia, as 
well as suggesting why not too much fuss is called for 
in any way. 

For Disney-experts, who have not yet seen the 
film, it may be said that there are many technical 
improvements; the colouring varies; though the 
fairies are as usual appalling, the flowers do all that a 
transformation scene requires and are as gauzily glittering 
as Christmas tree decorations; Mickey appears as the 
Sorcerer's Apprentice in a film that is good Mickey if 
you don’t inquire why he appears as the Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice; Disney has a trick I hadn’t seen before, 
of inverted reflections in water synchronized with the 
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movements of the body causing them, and as usual he 
uses his new trick ad nauseam. The most successful 
of all the pieces seemed to me the procession of evolution 
set to Lhe Rite of Spring, though I think Disney was 
incorrect in assuming twentieth-century clarity of 
atmosphere and colouring for his primeval world; 
I found the much abused centaurettes vulgar in 
their association with Beethoven, and in their hideous 
flat colouring, and it seemed to me that too much had 
been made of the abstract designs with which the 
film opens, inasmuch as many of them are not abstract 
at all, but the movements of the bow. It is irrelevant 
to say that Len Lye and Fischinger have done this 
kind of thing better, for such artists as John Piper, 
John Farleigh, and F. R. Emmett have in their drawings 
a richness of terror and fantasy which Disney with his 
cardboard houses and Pickford-Chaplin formule of 
the lost and the little has never equalled or, for all we 
know, sought to equal. 

It must be admitted, however, that in what he 
does seek to do he is not equalled. But even if 
we come to see, perhaps, how he did it, if we under- 
stand that he was permitted to do it in Lullaby Land, 
that pantomimes and early silent movies ransacked the 
composers for accompanying music, we still cannot see 
why he did it. Had one, or perhaps even two, of these 
films, accompanied by the music, been put out at a time 
the experiment would have been as great and the offence 
less. The really fantastic thing about Fantasia is not 
the creations the Disney studio has seen fit to attach to 
Tschaikovsky, Beethoven, and the rest; it is that 
Disney himself saw fit to release to the screens such an 
overweeningly long jumble of an entertainment, a 
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complete music-hall programme with concert-hall music. 
In thinking he could provide everyone with something 
to like, he has provided an assault on eye, ear, and taste 
which no one can wholly like. 

In his second new long film, Robert Benchley gets lost 
in the studios, whilst going to sell the cartoonist a story. 
This provides the excuse for glimpses of various depart- 
ments in the Disney factory. Benchley makes no attempt to 
act, but let’s-pretends like an uncle roped in to charades 
at a children’s party. This fits in well with the rather 
over-obviously casual and designedly happy-family air 
of the film. The gags are amateurish, which throws into 
relief the bright efficiency of the studios. Though the 
audience may feel flattered that it is being taken behind 
the scenes, very little is given away; by no means so 
much as in the exhibition of Disney drawings, which 
I reviewed for the Manchester Guardian in 1935. I think 
that the film might well have shown us more of the 
animating, for the animals would then have lived more ; 
as it is, the prevailing impression is not of the animals 
but of the enormous number of white-coated women, 
mechanics, draughtsmen, and gagmen needed to set 
one of them in motion. I fancy that children, at any rate, 
will feel rather differently about Mickey henceforth. .. . 
Benchley finally meets Disney—at a pre-view of a film 
made from the very story he has come to sell him. 
This, The Reluctant Dragon, is in good Disney vein, 
though more satirical and what is called sophisticated 
than usual. The dragon thinks fighting horrid; he 
would rather sing and sip tea; he is the victim of his 
reputation, just as is his small admirer the victim of 
disappointment, and the moral, for those who wish one, 
is that “ all that blusters is not bold’. It was presumably 
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because the treatment makes of the dragon more a 
Douglas Byng character than a nursery one that Disney, 
wise showman, presented it in so girandolea setting. But, 
just as Mickey’s success made him a slave to the mouse 
till he sickened, so the success of his long films has made 
long Disneys inevitable—even if they are half a dozen 
flung together, or one immersed in a tour of the works 


and I think that a pity. 


CITIZEN KANE. Directed, etc., by ORSON WELLES. 
Gaumont, Haymarket, London. To criticize this film 
is to raise a dissentient voice. It has not generally 
been criticized; it has been either uncomprehended or 
wholeheartedly hailed. Some will find their pleasure in 
it lessened by the fact that, after all, it only does what 
some have pointed out for years the cinema existed to do. 
Nevertheless it is a pleasure to see, however late, a film 
that does it. The merit of Citizen Kane is not only that 
it makes dramatic use of cinema. Orson Welles has 
visualized his story in cinematic terms, and the technique 
is neither an exercise nor an embellishment, but a means 
of exposing to us the characters of his people, built up 
in images both photographic and psychological. He 
goes a little further than this, for borrowing from the 
pioneers, and from the Russian and French directors, 
he will veer from sympathy in one manner to satire in 
another, from literal representation to deliberate 
exaggeration, fused into an individual whole by the 
pressure of his pursuit of tearing down while seeming 
to build up the characters of the notorious newspaper 
proprietor and the woman he tried to make an opera 
singer against her will. Yet for all its richness of insight 
and penetrating brilliance, there is an emptiness behind 
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Citizen Kane and 1 find it memorable mainly, in its 
masterly assembling of all previous film techniques, as 
marking the end of an era, not in offering us a new 
outlook. 


TARGET FOR TO-NIGHT (Directed by JouHN 
Watts. Crown Unit, for Ministry of Information) 
may well mark the beginning of a new era in films. 
In this the methods of one school of documentary 
come into their own. It is a straightforward and seemingly 
simple film, showing the preparations for a raid on 
enemy territory and accompanying one of the planes 
there and back. It does this with brilliant but unostenta- 
tious use and understanding of cinema. But what 
emerges even more than the record of the raid is the 
spirit which animates the R.A.F., which the film sought 
to catch and which it so triumphantly has caught. 
Target for To-night leaves us thinking not so much of 
the killing and destruction, as of the casual courage and 
quiet efficiency of those young men who for so many 
months have been our aerial bulwark and bridgehead. 


4 Ohl he 
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RICHARD II. AnTHony STEEL. Cambridge University 
Press. 16s. 


A SENTENCE IN Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s brief 
Foreword to this book reveals (though that is not his 
intention) its main weakness. “ Possibly,’”’ he writes, 
“the chief impression left by a perusal of the book will 
be an increased sense of the little wisdom and less honesty 
with which the world used to be governed in ages gone 
by.” He is right—sadly and painfully right—but clearly 
one’s chief impression should be an increased sense of 
the personality of Richard, and this we do not have. The 
reasons are, first, a self-denying ordinance (the phrase 
is to hand from Richard’s first parliament of 1377), 
whereby Mr. Steel seeks to present a picture “ limited 
. .. to Richard in his political function ”’, and second, a 
severe subjugation of imagination and style to the needs 
of those fact-seeking students who will constitute the 
main body of his audience. It follows that Mr. Steel has 
chosen the wrong title, and his publisher the wrong 
publicity matter. This is a contribution to political 
history, and is historical biography only at first remove. 
Considered as such, it is exact and well-argued, unbiased 
and fully documented; Mr. Steel has been over the 
ground from contemporary chroniclers to this morning’s 
specialists; he is candid, judicious, and orderly; under 
his guidance you know the What, the When, the Why ; 
if I were a teacher of history I should recommend it to 
honours students and crib from it myself. It is a first-rate 
text-book. The chapters on the state of politics at 
Richard’s accession, on the Peasants’ Revolt and the 
second ‘‘ Tyranny ”’, are particularly good, and I intend 
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no back-handed compliment by the well-worn phrase 
that all students of the political history of the period 
owe Mr. Steel their gratitude. If we finish his book 
depressed by the meanness and selfishness, the brutality 
and brainlessness, the incurable smallness, of England’s 
rulers at the end of the fourteenth century, the blame 
must be laid at History’s door, not the historian’s. It 
is no unusual thing to hear that dictatorship has its good 
points: this was multiple dictatorship without them. 
“‘ Romance apart,” says Mr. Steel of the Black Prince, 
“the record is not an impressive one.” His attitude 
throughout is anti-romantic and unsentimental, and 
corrective therefore not only of Richard of Bordeaux and 
The Broomscod Collar, but of popular historians too. As 
might be expected, he has little sympathy with those 
who read history backwards, and his remarks on the 
“constitution” and the “rule of law” are just and 
important. 

But if only Richard could get through to us! Now 
and again we catch a glimpse: second son of the Black 
Prince and a lady, says Froissart, ““ en son temps la plus 
belle de toute la roiaulme d’Engleterre et la plus 
amoureuse”’?; confronter of the rebel Kentishmen 
when the fire-eaters were squealing like rabbits ; humili- 
ated by the Appellants but contriving their downfall 
out of their very triumph; king at 6 and an old man 
at 30. But these glimpses, and the strange conflicts of 
loyalty and selfishness, shrewdness and _ stupidity, 
enthusiasm and cynicism, on which Mr. Steel insists, 
are not enough: to the unhappy end the regalia drape a 
lay figure. 

The book is not well written. The style is that we are 
familiar with in too many scholarly works, and as such 
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serves its purpose. But there are infelicities the press 
reader might be expected to remove. “No one knew 
what to do when there was a hitch in the proceedings, 
because all laws had been thrown overboard. This 
constantly crops up in the trials.” ‘ The four absentees 
were then promptly condemned to death, with the 
exception of the Archbishop of York, who...” A 
sprinkling of colloquialisms and modernisms, good 
enough in themselves, in Mr. Steel’s context sound 
uneasy rather than genial. 
GwyYN JONES 


TUDOR CORNWALL. A. L. Rowse. Jonathan 

Cape. 18s. 
Mr. ROWSE’S NEw contribution to the history of Cornwall 
is full of plums. It is amusing to imagine the plots an 
Elizabethan playwright would have found in it; the 
tragedy of Lady Lisle at Calais, from the interlude 
where she accepted the Cornish puffins to the death of 
her husband in the Tower ; the comedy of the officious 
seekers carried off to Brittany by the very pilgrim ship 
that they had tried vainly to arrest. The whole chapter 
is fascinating, on the Life of the Society and the Indi- 
vidual, with its extracts from the lives of the Carnsew 
boys, the fees paid for miracle plays, the scandal at 
St. Keverne and the grim stories of child marriage. It 
is a book that tries to make the period come alive and 
the Cornishmen waiting on the cliffs not one, but many 
summers, for the Spanish invasion, are easily duplicated 
to-day. 

The main purpose of the book, however, is to analyse 
the structure of Cornish society and to determine how 
far this was altered through the reformation. The process 
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in England was full of compromises and much, much 
slower than on the Continent. In fact, as foreigners often 
say, we never experienced the Protestant reform as our 
northern neighbours did, and it is our toleration and 
weaving together of two systems that is partly responsible 
abroad for the traditional view that all Englishmen are 
mad. Even our recent failure, from 1920 to 1940, is 
partially due to our one real intolerance, that of plain, 
clear thought. 

Historians may consider that the book lacks the 
driving clarity that was a feature of Henderson’s work 
on the county, and that it is sometimes repetitive, but it 
is an excellent volume for students and general readers. 
It is good to refresh the memory with the full story of 
the Spanish war, for to many the Armada is a whole 
instead of merely the largest incident in a long war of 
sacrifice and watchfulness. It is doubtful too, if the 
complicated politics of Henry VII are as familiar to us 
as they should be, considering that our own times had 
their beginnings in Tudor days. The chief impression 
after reading the first chapters, is that we might be 
studying a contemporary report. 

ERNEST HUDSON 


ANCIENT ENGLAND. Epmunp Vate. Illustrated. 
Batsford. tos. 6d. 

HISTORY UNDER FIRE. James Pope-HENNESSY, 
with 52 Photographs by Ceci, Beaton. Batsford. 85. 6d. 
Mr. VALE’s NEW book is doubly welcome “ at a time 
when our wealth of national monuments is becoming 
less”, It is a review, profusely illustrated, of remains 
and ruins in public care and ownership. It is, also, a 
record which can never be repeated for, as the author 
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wrote in 1939, “it is sadly certain that many of the old 
buildings described and photographed will be either not 
there at all when peace comes or only remain in a frag- 
mentary state.’’ Mr. Vale, as a matter of fact, does more 
than describe England’s remains. He makes many of 
them live, both as buildings (by discoursing on the life 
they developed or defended) and as ruins (by explaining 
methods of preservation, repair, and excavation). After 
reading this book a visitor would gain a new view of the 
work done by the State in assuming cultural responsibility 
for these evidences of its history, and would appreciate 
the parts played in both upkeep and preservation by the 
Ministry of Works and the National Trust. The reader 
who is not able to visit them will nevertheless have a 
coherent picture of these sites and sights as part of a 
“story in stone seldom wrought after the image of a 
single mind, but representing the mentality of a people 
and of a period of culture or anti-culture ”. Cromlechs, 
crosses, castles, cathedrals are taken into account in seven 
chapters stretching from earliest times to the nineteenth 
century. This span causes my only definite complaint— 
that the title and contents are at variance. There are only 
II pages on prehistoric England at the beginning of the 
book and as if it were not enough that the body deals with 
Medizval England, the last chapter, amplified by Mr. 
Batsford himself, is replete with details of Jacobean, 
Regency, and Victorian houses. All these may in time 
become ancient but as the book is in sort a history, a 
correct use of the adjective in the title would have been 
more in accord with the prestige of the publishers. 

Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s volume is also vaguely titled. 
Indeed, Mr. Vale’s could as well be called History Under 
Fire, and if this were called Ancient London, some hint 
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would be given that it was concerned only with London. 
It is a collection of 52 photographs of air-raid damage by 
Mr. Cecil Beaton, set out with a historical commentary by 
Mr. Pope-Hennessy. Mr. Beaton’s photographs are very 
good, the more so as he has not previously been associated 
with architecture or revealed himself as a photographer of 
genuine works of art. It could be wished that he had done 
so ere so much had been destroyed, for then he would 
have been able to set photographs of Wren’s churches as 
they were, when loved and used by thousands, besides 
these of them as they now tragically are. But this lack is 
atoned for wherever possible by the reproduction 
of prints. 

Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s text is informed, polished, but 
pert; it is well-read without being well-mannered and 
to my taste, neither as agreeable nor as accurate as Mr. 
Hughes’s City Saints. 

TREVOR JAMES 


BERLIN DIARY. WILLIAM SHIRER. 12s. 6d. 
Hamilton. 


LOFOTON LETTER. Evan JoHn. Heinemann. 

35. 6d. 

IT Is A common experience to choose, in a time of change 
and chaos, either the immediate account of events or 
a book as remote from them as possible. Here are two 
excellent volumes for those who like the testimony of 
eye witnesses. 

Berlin Diary is the best book published to date about 
the enemy front. Mr. Shirer broadcast from Germany 
to America for a number of years and tells us again, but 
simply and with vivid details, of the censorship not only 
of his script but even of his delivery of it, no emphasis 
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permitted ! He writes of life in Berlin, of the constant 
shortages of everything, the difficulty even of buying 
a small Christmas gift, of the cold, the spying and the 
feeling of oppression. One of the most interesting 
chapters is his account of occupied France. Occasionally, 
when he could bear the restrictions no longer, he slipped 
Over into Switzerland for a few days and the reviewer 
having been there at the time he described, can vouch 
that his account of Geneva is accurate and fair. This is 
the best volume on modern Germany for English 
readers who are either unfamiliar with the country or too 
influenced by the “‘ good ”’ Germany of the late twenties. 
Mr. Shirer does not hate, he speaks sympathetically of 
many people, but he shows the ruthless uprooting of all 
the virtues that the democracies value. 

Lofoton Letter is a dramatic account of the raid on the 
Lofoton islands. The author is particularly good at 
recording the feel of the landscape and the reactions of 
men who have volunteered for unknown, dangerous 
service, as the time of battle approaches. It is a pity 
that he spoils his straightforward history by remarks 
upon military discipline that are nearer to the German 
conception of a soldier than to the English. No one 
would quarrel with his dislike of waste and lack of co- 
operation, but the way to avoid both is, as he says 
himself on one page, through reorganization and the 
fitting of army life, not to a tank-less medievalism, but 
to the present time. Discipline, if it means robots, does 
not stand the strain of modern warfare as well as 
Mr. Wintringham’s method of training and explanation. 
The book, otherwise, gives a vivid picture of a well- 


planned raid. 
BRYHER 
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“ NEVER MIND, MR. LOM.” ALFRED LOMNITZ. 

Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

WE ARE LIKELY to see a good many books by men who 
experienced the internment camps of militant Democracy 
during 1941: there is obvious scope here for a really great 
book. Capek seems the obvious candidate—we should 
probably have interned him. This is the first to be 
written at first hand. But it is neither the intense portrayal 
of the psychology and the tragedy of those camps which 
Zola or Steinbeck would probably have produced, nor a 
successful pamphlet. As an artist of few attachments, 
““Mr. Lom” experienced neither the terror and anxiety 
of a family man interned at a half-hour’s notice, nor the 
robberies and brutalities of the transports and the colonial 
camps. Where he could feel, he did so, but on the whole 
was too interested in the exploit as a sort of intellectual 
gymnasium, training his philosophy of art to be able to 
treat it sympathetically or convincingly. 

I feel that in spite of, or because of, this philosophy, 
the book collapses between two conceptions. In trying 
to mix a mild objective pamphlet with a statement of the 
progress of his own intellectual outlook he misses the 
human and the artistic import of almost all he saw. 
Did he really say to a fellow-internee “like a patient 
tutor to an obstructive pupil— As long as you see chains 
as chains and nothing else you cannot hope to overcome 
them. It is not a matter of strength to control the 
circumstances that are thrust on you, any more than it 
needs strength to wear a ready-made suit off the peg ’.” 
True enough, but didn’t the “ pupil” knock him down? 
He seems to have remained insensitive to the tremendous 
atmosphere of that camp, with the German refugee 
socialists sitting round its fire at night singing the 
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The Ideal Christmas Gift 


I COULDN’T HELP 
LAUGHING 


An Anthology of Wartime Humour 
edited by D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 


Contributors include: (Writers) A. P. Herbert, Beachcomber, Nathaniel 
Gubbins, Timothy Shy, E. M. Delafield, Dogberry, Anthony Armstrong, 
A. A. Milne, Sagittarius, etc. (Artists) Low, Topolski, Pont, Osbert 
Lancaster, Fougasse, Nicholas Bentley, Strube, Bairnsfather, Walter 
Goetz, Anton, David Langdon, etc. 


This book, the first of its kind to be published in this war, contains all 
the cream of the humorous writings and drawings which have appeared in 
the last two years. It will be the perfect Christmas present and a fine 
tonic for a gloomy winter. 128 pages of text and illustrations, 8s. 6d. 
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Bérgemoor song—sung in Dachau, and soon to be sung 
elsewhere :— 
“‘ Wir sind die Moorsoldaten 

und ziehen mit dem Spaten ins Moor... 
Theirony and the bitterness of it were outside his studio, 
and therefore his world. All the objectivity—the third 
person treatment, the relegation of nearly all the camp 
personalities— Sack, Henry, Eiler—to the status of stuffed 
shirts with whom he conducts Platonic dialogues, only 
irritate by their sheer irrelevance. He could have done 
better than this. 

Now and. then, sympathy breaks through—in the 
story of Karl the guitarist, wounded by the S.S. and 
wondering, as he lay on the ground, if he were too dis- 
figured for a girl to look at him again. He paints some 
of the futilities of the racecourse, with its tip-up seats, 
convincingly, and his drawings, clearly his real medium, 
are vivid and have the feeling his prose lacks. It could 
have been a memorable work. As it is, it remains the 
testament of a sensitive soul, and the M. of I. can thank 
its stars for the predominance of Mr. Lomnitz’ 
philosophy of art over his exposure of stupidity, humbug, 
and disgrace. 


92 


ALEX COMFORT 


NEW ENGLAND: INDIAN SUMMER. Van Wyck 
Brooks. Dent. 18s. 
MANY READERS WILL remember Mr. Van Wyck Brooks’ 
earlier volume on creative beginnings in New England ; 
this volume is a sequel, beginning in 1865 and ending in 
I915. 
It is a good volume for English readers because we are 
usually ignorant of both the geography and the regional 
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THE SOLITARY MAN 
Fifty-seven poems by 


RICHARD CHURCH 


By great good fortune we have found a small 
supply of pure-rag deckle-edge paper, which 
enables us to issue Mr. Church’s new book of 
poems in a lovely edition, of pre-war elegance. It 
is limited to goo copies, at 7s. 6d., and makes the 
perfect Christmas gift for the discerning reader. 


DENT 


A MUSICAL POSTBAG 
By ERIC BLOM 


Sixty - nine essays on music and 


musicians with sixteen illustrations. 


“Open his book where you will, you will find pleasant 
writing and stimulating thought.”—Tue LisTenrr. 


“T warmly and firmly recommend these essays to all readers 
about music.””—Huserr J. Foss in Books of the Month. 


12s. 6d. net. 
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differences of the States and the author excels in his 
portraits of landscapes. He is fond of reminding us how 
much the work of this man owes to summers spent in 
boyhood on a farm, or of how someone else, used to the 
sea, carried always something of its violence and power 
into his thoughts. He suggests a novel with some tiny 
sketch of an unfamiliar author and tries to bring his 
listeners to a book through life, not through mere 
abstract or critical description. 

Mr. Van Wyck Brooks, however, is more successful 
with the minor than the major figures. One story always 
wins his sympathy. It is that of the political wastage of 
American life in the nineteenth century, when the 
tradition of reform was powerful but when opportunities 
for power and action in such a sphere were limited. The 
terror of restriction, of an armchair and paper, when a 
sword and kingdom were wanted, touch something 
possibly in his own nature; thus, his most arresting 
pages speak of Parkman, that woodsman chained to a 
half dark room. He is less generous when it comes to two 
Americans who were profoundly European, Henry 
Adams and Henry James. It has yet to be studied how 
far these two men were inhibited, not because they were 
Americans corrupted by the “ Old World” but because 
being artists, they foresaw a disintegration of the whole 
civilization upon which their lives, morality and con- 
victions were based. 

The two final chapters are curiously uneven. He is 
good with E, A. Robinson and E. E. Cummings, 
probably because both essentially loved action under 
their tranquil exterior, less than just to Amy Lowell. 
Miss Lowell belongedsto the race of English “ eccentrics’’, 
she was unconventionally conventional, in a masterful 
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way. Without her energy, how much smaller would be 
Mr. Brooks’ own audience ? BRYHER 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


LOOK! THE SUN. An anthology of poems edited 
by EpITH SITWELL. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

BELLS AND GRASS. WALTER DE LA MARE. Faber. 
5S. 6d. 

ate INTRODUCTION to his new rhymes Mr. de la 

Mare writes that “‘in later life it is just (if only just) 

possible now and again to recover fleetingly the intense 

delight, the untellable joy and happiness and fear and 

grief and pain of our early years’. Both these books 

achieve that possibility. 

Miss Sitwell as an anthologist has the advantage of 
being not only a poet but one who loves poetry (so 
many who write apparently dislike it). Her selection 
‘intended primarily for young readers’”’ contains many 
favourites—nursery rhymes, carols, folk songs, limericks 
—but in addition to those poems which a child should 
know and would be the poorer for not knowing, she 
includes many that a child will be glad to know and 
would be unlikely to find in any anthology but this. 

There are London Bridge and O, dear, what can the 
matter be? But there are also lyrics by Fletcher, W. H. 
Davies, and Walter de la Mare, The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner, excerpts from the wealth of her own and her 
brothers’ work, and a section of fifteen Chinese poems 
of great loveliness, translated by Arthur Waley. More- 
over, Miss Sitwell does not treat children as pretty little 
imbeciles. She salutes in them their potentiality of 
growing up and here offers them some poems which 
may be “beyond” them now but, by their beauty of 
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music and language, will sink in, and become part of 
their minds until, in later years, the lucky readers will 
remember having always been familiar with them. 
And will be grateful to the anthologist whose fine taste 
included them. Poems in this category are by Herrick, 
Marvell, Blake, Yeats, and many others. 

Further, an ingenious arrangement of indexing 
teaches readers (of all ages) to read poetry first and 
foremost for itself. For the names of authors are relegated 
to an ample index at the end, and Heaven-Haven, The 
Ghost at the Window, the Ode on a Grecian Urn greet 
the eye anonymously. This not only does away with 
lazy readers’ preconceived opinions but enormously 
increases the pleasure of the alert, for whom each poem 
becomes a “‘ discovery’. There is not a page without 
beauty and scarcely a page without a happy surprise. 

Mr. de la Mare made a discovery when he was turning 
out, and to it we owe his latest volume. For he came 
upon an old MS. book in which he had written what he 
so modestly calls “rhymes ”’. And “I found myself ”’, 
he says, “ sharing the self in them as if they were and it 
were yesterday. Not only this, but I began again. 
I began, as fancy led, to scribble yet more rhymes.” 
And so nearly thirty years after Peacock Pie, Bells 
and Grass appears—with scarcely a pin to choose 
between them. 

I must admit, regretfully, that some of Mr. de la 
Mare’s more elfin poems do not find me the most 
responsive of readers ; some roughness in my approach 
bruises their delicacy before it is transmitted to me. 
But I have delighted in this volume. I have marvelled 
at the touch which, in Done For, so simply epitomizes 
all epitaphs on game— 
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James Laughlin announces 


NEW DIRECTIONS 1944 


the sixth annual ‘‘ exhibition gallery ’’ of new 
trends in advance guard writing... ready in 
November .. . over 500 pages... $3.50. 


featuring 
Two complete verse plays— 
Mother Courage by Bertolt Brecht (Germany). 


Paris and Helen by Delmore Schwartz. 


Stories by Paul Goodman, Ben Field, Montague O’Reilly, 
Denis de Rougemont, Robert Hivnor, Henry Miller, 
Calder Joseph, and some new discoverles, 


A survey anthology of modern Russian poetry. 
New Directions in Design by Alvin Lustig. 


Azeff Wischmeyer, The Bolshevik Bureaucrat—a long satire 
by Georg Mann. 


Little anthology of contemporary’ poetry. (Young, 
MacDiarmid, Ford, Miles, Moore, Tuttle, Brinnin, Snider, 


etc.) 


A Symposium on The Return of the Myth in World Literature 
by Harry Levin, Delmore Schwartz, and W. H. Auden. 


Photographs by Wright Morris. 

Excerpts from Julien Gracq’s Chateau d’argol. 

Fata Morgana, a new long poem by André Breton. 

Critical articles by Nicolas Calas, Delmore Schwartz, and 
Harry T. Moore. 


and send for our free catalogue of books 
and prospectus of The Poet of the Month. 


NEW DIRECTIONS—NORFOLK, 
CONNECTICUT 
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“ What was beautiful 
Now breathes not, 
Bound for Ben Bailey’s 
Smoking pot.” 

I have revelled in meeting Miss Apathy, who said 
“Pooh”, and Old Mr. Jones, who turned the corner 
the wrong way and grew younger, until he ended up 
in a cradle, and I have been touched by poems as eerie 
as any Mr. de la Mare has ever written. There are 
poems of every kind in this book and each rings sweetly 
and truly. TREVOR JAMES 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


SNOWBIRD. Vircinia Pye. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF EMMA. 
DorotHy ANN LOVELL. Faber. 6s. 

THE KING OF THE FIDDLES. MarysoriE Dixon. 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 

SAM PIG GOES TO MARKET. ALISON UTTLEY 
Faber. 6s. _ 

HORSES IN THE VALLEY. Brian Fatrrax-Lucy. 
Oxford University Press. 6s. 6d. 

THE CALL OF THE COUGAR. FRaANcEs LLoyp 
OWEN. Harrap. js. 

THE RUNAWAYS. Conor O’BRIEN. Harrap. §s. 

UNCLE SANDY’S HOLIDAY. Gtapys M. Garratt. 
Harrap. 35. 6d. 

ADVENTURES OF PLAIN AND PURL. Joyce L. 
Bristow. Harrap. 3s. 

THE BEST sTORY in this collection is Snowbird. It 

describes the adventures of a family of children who 

learn ski-ing in Switzerland. The descriptions of Swiss 

life and customs are well done, there is a real feeling for 
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landscape and character and the book is modern in 
atmosphere. It is the work of someone who has enjoyed 
telling the story and who knows the Alpine villages. 
An excellent gift for children aged from nine to fourteen. 

Emma is a doll, who escapes from a museum to join, 
after many adventures, a marionette show. It is question- 
able whether the constant emphasis upon royalty and 
palaces will convey much to the child of to-day, but it 
will probably be a favourite in old-fashioned nurseries 
for the younger children. 

The King of the Fiddles is about Ireland. The caravan 
holiday does not minimize the inevitable discomforts and 
the children are natural. The rest of the tale depends 
upon how much people enjoy the conventional Irish 
story. 

Sam Pig again is a book that will be greatly enjoyed 
by some and will not appeal to others. If you like wood 
lore expounded by animals dressed up, this is as good a 
volume as any issued this season. Some nurseries prefer, 
however, to have books about animals or books about 
people. It is entirely a question of taste. 

Horses in the Valley seems an extraordinary volume to 
publish in war time. The author writes well and the girl, 
Ann, has plenty of character. It is too much to ask, 
however, that we should either believe or approve a tale 
where the mother is unable to pay her daughter’s school 
fees and yet spends her savings on a sudden impulse, to 
buy and train a racehorse. The story centres about 
money, and in these desperate times, we cannot think 
it wise to let the natural love for animals, that most 
children possess, get tangled up with what is, in fact, 


gambling. It isa pity, for the author writes well about the 
countryside. 
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The Cail of the Cougar is a competent tale of life in 
British Columbia, particularly appropriate at this moment 
when life overseas is so often a topic of discussion. 
The daily adventures of life on a small farm are accurately 
described and the story, though full of action, keeps 
within the bounds of possibility. Children will enjoy 
particularly the exploits of two pet beavers. A good 
“western ”’ for children between nine and thirteen. 

There is little that can be said about the Runaways. 
The “ bad man ”’ of the tale is described as a Bolshie, and 
it is impossible to tolerate sneers at our allies at a 
moment when Russia is making so magnificent a defence. 

Uncle Sandy is a wireless character and on the radio 
his tales may have had a quality not apparent in the 
printed record. They seem disjointed and cut to time. 
The original audience, however, may be glad to have the 
* book of the words ’’. 

It is hard to know what to say about Purl and Plain. 
It has not the fantasy of many stories where toys come 
to life, and yet it cannot be included amongst the realistic 
happenings of everyday. This reviewer believes, together 
with many others interested in education, that it is wiser 
to give the nurseries plain facts, myths and folk tales to 
the school age child. This book, however, will probably 


be popular. 
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